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PREFACE 

This book is designed to furnish residents of 
Sioux City with the principal facts about their City 

and its Government, in brief though authentic com- 
pilation. It is based upon the assumption that very 
few people can afford to take the time and trouble 
to hunt out these facts for themselves even though 
scarcely a day passes in which local residents are 
not compelled to plead ignorance when asked some 
question about Sioux City. If kept at hand for ref- 
erence, the book will serve a good purpose ; if care- 
fully read and then kept for reference, the book will 
serve its best purpose. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge the assist- 
ance and time given by local officials in verifying 
and revising the facts relating to their office or 
activities. 

S. O. R. 
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OUR PUBLIC BUSINESS 

CHAPTER ONE 

a 

Whose Business is it? 

If merchants or farmers knew no more about 
their business than most citizens know about the 
way their government is managed, they would be- 
come penniless in record time. It is more than 
likely that there is less than one per cent (about 
one thousand people in all Sioux City) who make 
it a point to study and to know what is being done. 
Pupils in school study city government and forget 
it. Their parents occasionally read a paragraph 
in the daily newspaper. But very few except those 
actually employed in city offices and those who 
come in contact with the government in their daily 
business, know what is going on. In fact, citizens 
seldom count it as being a part of their business. 
There are too many duties which concern their 
home, their work, or their business deals, they say. 

Do We need to Improve Our Attitude? 

The lack of knowledge and the lack of interest 
is just about the same everywhere, whether the 
population is five million as in New York or five 
hundred as in some small town. In every organi- 
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zation, whether it is a club, a lodge, a school, a 
campaign, a town, or a city, there is a small num- 
ber of the membership that is willing to take the 
offices or the responsibility (whether for honor, 
pay or duty) and the other ninety or ninety-five 
percent is willing to let them do the work. Occas- 
ionally the entire membership is shocked and 
awakened by some act of mis-management. Then 
each member wonders why some other member 
has not revealed the condition long ago. The fact 
is, very few care to know. After the trouble is over 
and new officers have been set in charge, the large 
majority settles back again in comfort to pay no 
more attention to affairs until some new shock 
brings back the busy man or woman from personal 
affairs to take a look at the public tangle. 

The Way Out Is Through Knowledge 

The statements in the foregoing topics are not 
criticisms, they are given as facts which are found 
the same everywhere. Where ten people are willing 
to admit that this statement of negligence is well 
founded, one other who has spent a great deal of 
time studying the public interests will doubtless 
deny it. He will be unable to understand why all 
citizens of the entire community are not as greatly 
interested as he is. He knows they should be. He 
follows every change or improvement in the city 
management. He reads with interest what other 
cities are doing, in the hope that he will find new 
suggestions for the betterment of his own com- 
munity. He does his best to follow the regulations 
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and laws made for his city. He knows that if he 
takes care of his part and all others take care of 
their part, the city will be a better place in which 
to live. To be this kind of citizen he must first 
know what are his duties. In order to protect the 
community against ignorant and wilful violators, he 
must first know the city laws and regulations. And 
in order to know whether the officials in charge are 
fulfilling their duties and responsibilities, he must 
$rst know what their duties are. The ordinance 
book of 400 pages (new edition 1922) contains prac- 
tically all these regulations. The Code of Iowa con- 
tains the provisions which limit the authority and 
specify the duties our officers may employ. And 
the "legal column" of the newspapers carries in 
small type the new ordinances passed by the local 
city governments 

Knowledge Boiled Down! 

The Ordinance Book and the Code of Iowa do 
not make entertaining reading because of their legal 
style. The average citizen, in fact, has never seen a 
copy of either. For those two reasons mainly, this 
book is prepared to aid those who have not the 
time to make the trip to all local offices, to read 
through and select from the law volumes the infor- 
mation that is important for all individuals to know, 
nor the time to organize in useful form the informa- 
tion they could glean laboriously from all sources, 
if they cared to do it at all. In this volume is gath- 
ered useful knowledge, in as exact manner as pos- 
sible to aid the student of any age to become a citi- 
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zcn who knows how the public affairs are to be 
managed. It is more than likely that he will read 
and forget as pupils frequently do, but he will 
remember the place where he found the informa- 
tion. At the time of need or at a time of leisure he 
can search it out as an aid. 

This Is Not a Civil Government Text 

There is no attempt made here to furnish any 
scientific discussion of government nor of principles 
of government. It is only an accumulation of facts 
and general information which will be of interest to 
young citizens of Sioux City, to those who have 
newly moved to the city, and to schools, organiza- 
tions, or individuals wishing to get a brief outline 
of the city government. It contains useful and prac- 
tical maps, information concerning the additions, 
streets, and history, as well as the way in which the 
county, state and national governments are repre- 
sented in and through Sioux City institutions. 



UNDERSTAND HOW YOU ARE 

GOVERNED 

CHAPTER TWO 

What Is Government? 

"Government is organized control of a state, 
commonwealth, or community." (Dictionary.) 

The First Government 

A club or stone in the hands of a savage was 
the first known authority used in management of 
affairs. Each person was his own lawmaker, judge, 
and policeman. The way to handle the trespasses 
was to inflict fear, pain, or death. It made little 
difference whether a brother annoyed a brother Qf 
father or relative, accidentally or intentionally, the. 
result was the same. It was the only method which 
the animal nature of the early brutal savage could 
find suitable. 

i . ■ • . . 
The Next Advance 

Later it became the habit of the father, being 
the more powerful, to settle the differences in his 
family until the sons being trained in that marine* 
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accepted the custom of obedience to the father even 
after they were stronger and more crafty than he. 
The family clung together to protect themselves 
against the family of the savage neighbor who 
would kill at sight. When these families of neigh- 
bors became weary of jealous feuds which fre- 
quently ended in wiping out one or both families, 
they agreed to band together in larger groups with 
a leader to look after their general welfare and pro- 
tection. This leader was sometimes chosen, but he 
was more frequently self-appointed. These bands 
soon became tired of settling their disputes with 
weapons of warfare. Their next step was to 
organize into larger units which grew into commu- 
nities in which personal differences and family dif- 
ferences were set aside in the interest of the welfare 
and independence of the entire community. 

Co-operation Within Nations 

These communities soon realized that it was 
better for a few to act as watchmen than for all to 
keep constantly on guard of their lives. They began 
to see the advantage of giving authority to selected 
representatives instead of trying to handle all 
details of their management themselves. Some were 
selected to trade with other communities, some 
were chosen to negotiate peace, some to make the 
rules for the peace of the community, some to raise 
the crops or bring in the wild game, some to build 
the shelters and some to prepare the food. This 
division of work and responsibility has gone on and 
on, the communities have found reasons for enlarg- 
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ing and co-operating instead of killing and compet- 
ing, until the American citizen of today finds him- 
self not only a single human being, but he is the 
member of a family, a part of a community, a voter 
in the city (if in a rural district, he has a township 
unit to look. after some of his interests), a repre- 
sentative in the county organization, a citizen of 
the commonwealth (Iowa) and a subject of the 
state (United States of America) which is more 
commonly referred to as the "nation" or "Our 
Country." Taking these organizations in the order 
of the number of people represented in the public 
control of their affairs, each American citizen gives 
representative authority to the city (town or town- 
ship), the county, the state, and the nation. As 
applied to this community a Sioux Cityan would 
give authority to City of Sioux City, to Woodbury 
County, to the State of Iowa, and to the United 
States of America. 

The League of Nations 

The only further step in authority which can be 
made is that of associating all nations of a con- 
tinent under one organized administration, or of 
associating all nations of a hemisphere, or of league- 
ing together all the nations of the world in one body 
or in one family of nations. Such an idea has long 
had prescribed rules governing their inter-nation-al 
relations through treaties and international law, but 
no power has yet been found or assigned to enforce 
world peace and world honor. 
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The Invisible Government 

When we mention government, the first thought 
to come into our minds is Washington, D. C, or 
Congress, or some part of the national control. Our 
next thought is likely to be the police department 
of the community, because the common conception 
is that the "government" was created only for the 
purpose of "making somebody do something he 
doesn't wish to do." But the invisible government 
mentioned here is more effective than the combined 
police forces Of the world, is more permanently 
patriotic than any law making body can regulate a 
nation to be* and forms the foundation upon which 
the principles of American freedom were laid. 

The Invisible Government Is Intelligent 
Self Government 

In the same way that the savage learned slowly 
to yield his selfish desires for the good of his neigh- 
bors, the individual citizen learns from parents, 
from experience, from the press, and from schools 
during the growing days of childhood what has 
been learned by the human race through thousands 
of years of experience. There is a savage age in the 
experitence of the child Which passes away between 
his years of tfen aftd twelve. After that time the 
child cah be depehdable £fcd worthy if his school 
and hoifte training have been good. That shows 
fruit gradually by a willingness to help wherever 
possible, and by an unwillingness to block or hinder 
anything in which others are interested, even 
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though it might require a temporary control of per- 
sonal wishes. 

The World Is Better 

The time is rapidly passing when we are will- 
ing to admit that the bank robber is brave, just 
because he risks his life to steal the hard earned 
money that some good citizen has put away for his 
old age. The hero of today is not the one who kills 
and conquers, but the one who serves mankind in 
kind or lowly ways. The schoolboy who enters the 

V 

public schools with a determination to annoy the 
lady in charge of the class is not a gentleman, even 
though he may get the approval of a few ignorant 
children. The boy who is willing to block the public 
progress for which the public is paying its combined 
share, whether that be at the schoolhouse during 
class hour, or whether he is willing to wreck a 
bridge needed and built by the public for traffic pur- 
poses, such a boy, girl, man or woman has not 
passed the age of twelve years mentally even 
though the hair may show streaks of gray about the 
temples. 

Self-Government 

So the great invisible government does what 
nothing else can do. It controls all intelligent 
people without force. Scarcely one person out of a 
thousand needs the law to drive him to the proper 
behavior. The suggestions of his friends, his home 
example, and his intelligence form his organized 
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control. It would be almost useless to try to find 
one hundred persons who have been residents of 
Sioux City more than one year who have been in a 
prison or before the city court for neglect of other 
people's rights. The legal profession, the courts, the 
police force, are kept busy trying to protect the law 
respecting residents from the vicious selfishness of 
a few dozen who will kill, steal, or disturb the com- 
munity to gratify their desires. 

The Good Citizen 

Many men or women, who would turn pale if 
someone should point them out as persons who are 
not "100% American," have grown to maturity with 
the idea in mind that the GOVERNMENT is 
something in which they have no part but obedience 
' and good behavior. None of their relatives or near 
acquaintances have been in the state legislature or 
in congress. No one has ever asked help in the 
matter of managing the law making or law enforc- 
ing departments. Never has the thought come to 
them or to millions of other good people that 
THEY ARE THE UNITED STATES. 

The Vote Is the Law 

When matters go wrong in politics, in indus- 
try, in transportation, in national affairs, the 
thought which comes first is, "Why doesn't the 
Government do something about it?" At exactly 
the same moment, it is more than likely that the 
legal representative of the complainers is wonder- 
ing why the people back home will stand for the 

/ 
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things which are being twisted by the majority of 
those in authority. The citizen who is sincerely 
interested in his own affairs and those of his 
friends, should banish from his mind the capital "G" 
of the word government. Instead he must look in 
his dictionary to find that it means organized con- 
trol of affairs. The word should never be applied to 
the group of officers in charge of affairs during any 
term of office. They are in office as agents of the 
voters. Long suffering is one of the citizen's great- 
est vices when it concerns his dealings with affairs 
of the city, county, state, or nation. He needs only 
to remind himself that the government affairs con- 
cerning him are managed by those citizens who 
received the required number of votes on the last 
election day. And good citizens do not allow the 
unscrupulous official to betray their confidence 
long. The part of the government which should 
have capital letters always in the citizen's mind is 
—VOTE. 

The Proper Attitude 

The proper attitude toward public affairs is a 
quick response in time of need. This implies a 
watchful eye, looking intelligently to the results 
being brought about by the officials. It requires an 
interest in the public affairs such as making indi- 
vidual investigation, taking no bad report except 
upon proof, and giving constructive criticism where 
it is needed. Before intelligent help can be given, a 
careful study must be made to understand the plan 
of management which now is being used in our 
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city, our county, our state, and our nation. Then 
the knowledge instead of being indefinite will be 
useful as applied to Sioux City. The following 
pages will contain a brief explanation of the 

Local City management. 

Local School system. 

County Management applied to Sioux City. 

State Representation in Sioux City. 

National Government apparent in Sioux City. 
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KINDS OF CITY GOVERNMENT 

CHAPTER THREE 

Non-Incorporated Towns (Villages) 

In reality there is no "town" until the process 
of incorporation has been completed, but there are 
some settlements, called villages, which have grown 
to be larger than the requirement for incorporation 
without using their rights of incorporation; the 
same as there are many cities large enough to adopt 
the commission or city manager form, without hav- 
ing made use of their privilege. However, the vil- 
lage has no authorized plan of management. The 
inhabitants are in the same situation as other rural 
residents who may live a mile apart instead of the 
distance of lot lines. They remain under township 
trusteeship, and work under the guidance of the 
County Board of Supervisors. 
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Incorporated Towns 

The word "incorporated" suggests its own 
meaning to those who are willing to analyze it, by 
noting the "corp," which means "body." To incor- 
porate is to make one person or one body out of 
the entire community, so that there is only one 
controlling head of the organization. An incorpor- 
ated town becomes a controlling body whose think- 
ing is represented by the majority of citizens' votes, 
and is considered in the eyes of the law as being 
like an individual. "Cities and towns, through their 
Mayor and Council, have the general powers and 
privileges granted for the protection of their prop- 
erty and inhabitants, and the preservation of peace 
and good order; they may sue and be sued, con- 
tract and be contracted with, acquire and hold 
real and personal property, and have a common 
seal." — From Iowa State Code. In order to become 
a corporate body, the village must present a peti- 
tion to the district court of the county in which it 
is located, signed by twenty-five resident voters, for 
an election to decide whether the village shall 
become a "town." 

Second Class Cities 

When towns reach a population of 2,000 they 
become cities of the second class. The city is then 
divided into wards, not less than two nor more 
than five, containing about an equal population. 
Each ward is then entitled to elect one councilman, 
and two others are to be elected at large. In addi- 
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tion to the council, the only other elected official 
are the mayor, treasurer and assessor. The polio 
and fire department officials are appointed. Thi 
required appointments for cities of the second ch 
are the health physician, the street commissioned 
and the marshal. "■« 

First Class Cities - 

Cities having over 15,000 population according 
to the last state or national census become first 
class cities. Their method of dividing the city into 
wards and of electing councilmen is the same as: 
in cities of the second class, except that there is no ! 
limit on the number of wards. Sioux City had been ■ 
divided into eight wards up to the time of changing ,! 
to the commission form of government. In a city 
of first class the elected officers are one councilman 
from each ward, two councilmen at large, mayor, ] 
solicitor (city attorney), treasurer, auditor, city j 
engineer, assessor, and police judge. The list of ; 
appointive officers is limited only by the require- 
ments of the city business. The limits of the 
authority given to such cities extends to nearly 
every activity which free direction requires. Many 
of the largest cities of the United States still oper- 
ate under the ward system, which is similar in 
other states to that granted under the General Law 
of the State of Iowa. 

The Commission Form of Government 

Upon written petition of twenty-five per cent 
of the voters who voted for mayor in the last city 
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election, any city may be granted the privilege of 
voting upon the adoption of the commission form 
of government. The election for adoption of the new 
form must be held four weeks preceding the date 
of the primary election. If adopted, it goes into 
effect one week after the date of the regular elec- 
tion. 

Although the city has authority to manage its 
own affairs, the State of Iowa regulates the author- 
ity which cities of the state may use. Sioux City 
officials cannot go beyond the powers which the 
state government has given them. Instead of being 
hindered by the state, cities are benefited by this 
limitation, because this regulation by the state of 
Iowa gives a uniformity to city governments. If a 
city ever finds actual need for enlargement of its 
Authority, the State Assembly (Iowa Senate and 
House of Representatives, at Des Moines) readily 
grants that power to all cities of the state. This 
was evidenced in the readiness with which the state 
permitted cities over 25,000, later over 7,000, and 
now over 2,000, to adopt the commission form of 
government, if they desired. The state gives cities 
permission to return to the old form after six years 
if the commission plan is found unsatisfactory. • 
The principles of the new form have been carefully 
outlined by the state legislators. (See Code of 
Iowa.) 

The Commission Law 

The content of portions which concern city 
management are briefly as follows: 
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A mayor and four councilmen shall be chosen 
by the electors (those persons who may vote) with- 
out respect to party or ward. These five represen- 
tatives shall exercise the executive, judicial, and 
legislative powers and duties of the entire city. 
The city's business shall be divided into five depart- 
ments, making the councilman who is the superin- 
tendent of each department, directly responsible 
for all officials and all business of his department. 

The Departments 

Department of public affairs. 

Department of accounts and finances. 

Department of public safety. 

Department of streets and public improve- 
ments. 

Department of parks and public property. 

Salaries Under Commission Plan 

In cities under 25,000 population the salary of 
the mayor shall not be more than $150 for each one 
thousand of the city's population, and for council- 
men not more than $120 for each thousand inhab- 
itants. In no case is the salary to be more than 
. $2,500 for mayor and $2,000 for councilmen. 

Cities having more than 25,000 population 
according to the last state or national census may 
pay the mayor $3,000 and the councilmen each 
$2,500. 

Cities of more than 60,000, such as Sioux City 
and Des Moines, pay the mayor $3,500 and each 
councilman $3,000. 
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Officers of Cities Under 25,000 

Under the commission form of government, a 
mayor and four councilmen are elected in cities 
having more than 25,000 population. In cities from 
2,000 to 25,000 a mayor and TWO councilmen are 
elected, each councilman taking upon himself the 
duties of two departments as mentioned above. 

City Manager Plan 

All cities and towns which have less population 
than 25,000 and which do not have the commission 
plan of government may provide for a municipal 
manager (or city manager) by the regular process 
of a city ordinance. Other cities must present a 
petition signed by twenty-five per cent of the voters 
asking for an election to decide whether to adopt 
the plan providing for a city manager. Under this 
plan cities become again first or second class cities, 
depending upon their population. 

The mayor and councilmen serve without 
remuneration except that they are paid a small sum 
for each meeting attended. Five councilmen are 
elected for a term of three years each ; two council- 
men to be elected in an alternate year, so that two 
or three councilmen will be chosen in the year of 
each general election. The mayor is elected by the 
council out of its number to be official head of the 
city government. Candidates for office of council- 
man must present a petition signed by ten qualified 
voters for each one thousand of population in the 
city; in a city of 15,000 the requirement would be 
150 petitioners. 
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The City Manager Is Appointed 

The council appoints a manager to act as 
administrative head of the city government, at any 
salary which it considers necessary. Salaries 
range from $2,500 in small cities up to $15,000 in 
rare instances. Previous residence within the city is 
not necessary in selection of the municipal man- 
ager. While he is given the administrative author- 
ity within the scope of the city's business, he is 
directly responsible to the council for the efficient 
and economical management of their affairs. He 
consults with the council concerning important 
matters and carries into effect the legislative acts 
and ordinances adopted by them. The council may 
remove the manager from office for incompetency 
or mismanagement. 

Special Charter Cities 

These are not worthy of discussion to any ex- 
tent here. A few cities whose circumstances or 
needs require it are given a special charter covering* 
special privileges which are not fully covered in the 
General Law for cities of first and second class and 
towns. 



SIOUX CITY'S GOVERNMENT 

CHAPTER FOUR 

Three Early Changes 

The history of Sioux City's government is brief 
because only four changes in the type of govern- 
ment have been made since the Indians roamed 
these hills in 1846, when Iowa was admitted to the 
Union. The first change was the incorporation of 
Sioux City as a town in 1857. The second step was 
taken when with a population of over 2,000 Sioux 
City became a city of the second class in 1865. Th6 
third advance came in 1886.' Having a population 
of 15,000. according to the state census of the pre- 
vious year, Sioux City was admitted to the rank of 
first class cities. 

Fourth Change of Government 

Early in 1910 a petition containing the signa- 
tures of more than twenty-five per cent of the votr 
ers of Sioux City asked for the opportunity to vote 
upon the adoption of the commission plan of gov- 
ernment. On the special election date, February 16, 
1910, the voters of Sioux City decided to adopt the 
new plan of government (sometimes called the 
Galveston plan, from the name of the city in which 
it was first used; later named the Des Moines plan 
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because it was first used there in its changed and 
improved form). After the first election of mayor 
and four councilmen on March 28, 1910, the new 
form of government went into effect April 4, 1910. 

Very Few Changes 

There are few visible changes in the govern- 
mental machinery. There are so few, in fact, that 
some who begin to study the commission form (and 
who understood the old) sooner or later exclaim: 
"I don't see much difference between the two." 
Some of the features, too, which have been 
emphasized in the commission plan, existed under 
the old form. The difference is that citizens pre- 
viously didn't care to know about these features. 

Some of the principal differences are that now 
the councilmen have more power; they receive 
respectable salaries; they elect or appoint all other 
city officials; their names are the only ones on the 
city ballots; they may become candidates only if 
twenty-five voters sign the petition; they are 
elected by the voters of the whole city instead of 
by wards. Though there are other slight differ- 
ences, these are the most important. 

Some Special Advantages 

The exceptional power and authority give 
speed and efficiency. It is needless to emphasize 
the fact that five men who have offices on the same 
floors of the same building and who have complete 
authority over city business can effect that bust- 
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ness more quickly than when, as under the old 
form, a proposition took this course; it was pre- 
sented to the council at some regular meeting, the 
mayor presented it to the chairman of the proper 
committee (there were nineteen committees), the 
chairman held a session of his committee, the com- 
mittee reported favorably or unfavorably upon the 
measure, and, finally, the council as a body gave its 
approval or disapproval of the work of the com- 
mittee. 

Efficiency, however, depends upon the men 
whom the voters place in these positions of exten- 
sive authority. The provision that the officials are 
responsible, not only officially but personally, for 
the conduct of the departments, and the provision 
that they can be voted out of the position if one- 
fourth of the voters ask for such an election are 
designed as safeguards against gross mismanage- 
ment. Only the man's honor and character can be 
the safeguard in minor matters in any form of gov- 
ernment, or in any other business, profession or 
occupation. 

The larger salaries which are paid to the offi- 
cials under the commission plan make it possible 
for councilmen to devote their entire time to the 
city's business. The salary acts as another safe- 
guard, since it removes the need of "side income" 
from dishonest business in order that the official 
may make a living. Then, too, the official may 
think longer before doing an act which is likely to 
deprive him of a regular salary of $3,000 or $3,500 
than he will when he is receiving $2 a session, or 
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about $400 a year for his services as councilman, 
as under the old plan. 

Formerly Too Many Officials 

Under the old form of government the numer- 
ous members of the council (one from each of the 
eight city wards and two at large) were made mem- 
bers of various boards and of the nineteen commit- 
tees with such intertwining that the responsibility 
for any unsatisfactory management of the city was 
difficult to locate. There were so many officials to 
elect and so many candidates for offices that voters 
had little or no opportunity to choose intelligently 
from the party election lists, which aggregated from 
fifty to one hundred names. 

Now Fewer to Elect 

The commission form of government limits the 
election list to those who can present a petition for 
candidacy signed by twenty-five qualified voters at 
least ten days before the primary election. At this 
preliminary election, which is held two weeks before 
the regular election, each voter may vote for one 
person for mayor and four for councilmen out of the 
list of candidates. At the regular election the final 
choice is made between the two candidates for 
mayor and the eight candidates for councilman who 
had received the highest number of votes at the pri- 
mary election. A mayor .and four councilmen are 
chosen. The council elects all the other officials 
$nd appoints the employes of the five departments. 
Nearly all officials are required to devote their 
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time to the business of the city management, at sal- 
aries which are high enough to attract capable, 
trustworthy men to the city offices. The salaries of 
appointed officers, which are tabulated in a follow- 
ing chapter, show compensation according to the 
skill, expertness, and responsibility required of the 
officials. In a city over 60,000 population the m&yor 
receives a salary of $3,500 and each of the four coun- 
cilmen $3,000. 

Voters Control Officials 

Upon petition to the council by twenty-five per 
cent of the voters who cast votes for mayor in the 
last regular city election, any one of the councilmen 
or the mayor may be indicated for removal from 
office at any time. A special election is held in 
which a new candidate and the councilman to b6 
removed are together presented to the voters of the 
city. 

May Present Ordinances 

Upon similar petition the voters may submit an 
ordinance to the council for passage within twenty 
days, in case the council refuses to act upon the 
ordinance, for presentation at a special or general 
election. 

Powers From State 

The state gives to the city all the authority it 
needs and withholds practically no authority which 
may be of benefit to citizens. To show the broad 
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scope of power given to the city council the follow- 
ing grants of authority will be mentioned. Al- 
though the list given below will cover almost the 
entire field many powers have been omitted as 
being unnecessary here. 

Freedom of Council 

The city council may make ordinances, which 
are not inconsistent with the laws of the state, for 
the good of the community, and enforce obedience 
to such ordinances by fines not exceeding $100 or 
by imprisonment not exceeding thirty days. 

The Council's Powers 

In order to indicate the type of local activities 
which the state considers to be within the rights of 
the local city management, the following specific 
grants are printed. These rights exist under the 
General Law governing cities and towns within 
the state. 

They may prevent nuisances which are dan- 
gerous or offensive. 

They may regulate the places where cemeteries 
shall* be established. 

Regulate the drainage of the city. 

Rejgulate licenses. 

Make fire regulations. 

Establish and regulate markets and scales. 

Own, operate and regulate gas works, water 
works, electric light plants, or power plants. 

May bring up at general election the question 
of owning those public service establishments. 
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Form and maintain a free public library. 

Control plumbing. 

Prohibit use of barbed wire. 

Establish, vacate, or improve streets or public 
grounds. 

May create two mill tax as sinking fund. 

Establish, vacate, or improve streets or public 
grounds. 

Tax all conveyances kept for hire and regulate 
them. 

Regulate driving and riding within the city 
limits. 

Regulate all lighting. 

Maintain a bridge fund for repair and con- 
struction of bridges. 

Regulate ldying of railways and street rail- 
ways. 

Must present all franchises to a popular vote. 

May regulate the construction of sidewalks. 

Establish grades for streets. 

Authorize construction and repair of sewers. 

Assess th£ cost of public improvements upon 
adjoining property. 

Regulate gas and water connections. 

Issue bonds for street or sewer improvements. 

And almost every other power which comes 
under the "protection and safety of property and 
inhabitants." 

It will be noticed that in several above men- 
tioned grants Sioux City has not yet found neces- 
sity for action. 
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Special Powers 

The Sioux City Council acts as the city board 
at health and as the local board of equalization of 
assessments. 

Intermingled Activities 

Perhaps there are very few who are able to 
distinguish at all times which activities belong to 
the city government as mentioned above, and 
which do not. In the first place the schools are in 
no way under the control of the city council, except 
as any other independent corporation would be 
while operating in Sioux City. The county business 
is separate from the city council's work, even 
though Sioux City's population is over 75 per cent 
of the county's population. The Iowa state busi- 
ness is entirely separate from the city and county 
business, although the state legislators prescribe 
the limits within which each city and county may 
act. 

In a simpler way to remember, the state is in 
authority over counties, schools and cities; the 
county is in authority over all schools which are not 
independent school districts, and over all townships, 
and over all towns which are not incorporated as 
independent local government authorized by the 
state. 

Sioux City schools constitute such an indepen- 
dent school district; and the Sioux City political 
government constitutes an independent unit work- 
ing under special state law for cities having 
adopted the commission plan of government. 



ELECTIONS 

CHAPTER FIVE 

Who Falls Short 

If gold medals costing $10 each were offered 
by the city to every Sioux City voter who regis- 
ters 100 per cent in voting upon every one of his 
opportunities to express his will in the matter of 
public welfare each year, it is probable that the city 
treasury would not be emptied. More startling 
still is the fact that about 400 persons who voted 
in a recent election in Sioux City marked ballots 
which were not counted. Set aside, however, 
visions of corruption which may arise in connec- 
tion with that statement, and let visions of careless 
ignorance take their place. Over 400 persons didn't 
know how to mark their ballots, in spite of the fact 
that each individual who didn't know how still 
believes that HE elected those officers, or defeated 
some other candidate. 

Some Errors 

Such errors as voting for two persons for 
mayor, five or six for councilman, starting to mark 
the ballot, and then changing the mind without 
securing a new ballot, handing in a blank ballot, 
making some careless mark in a place where none 
belonged, were among those which the election 
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judges canceled. Persons who are not certain of 
the manner of marking the ballot should consult 
the election instructions which are posted in or near 
the place of voting. 

Who May Vote 

Those who may vote in Iowa are residents at 
least 21 years of age, who are born or naturalized 
American citizens, and who have met the residence 
requirements: Six months in the state of Iowa, 
sixty days in Woodbury county, and ten days in 
precinct. 

The polls (voting booths) are open from 7 
a. m. to 7 p. m. 

In each precinct (see chapter on City Divi- 
sions) is a poll where each voter of that precinct 
must go to cast his vote. 

Voting is made up of two processes : register- 
ing and casting the ballot. 

How to Register 

The registering is done for the purpose of list- 
ing all legal voters, and scratching from that list 
names of persons who are fraudulent or unqualified 
voters. The registering is done on various days 
preceding the regular voting day so that the facts 
may be verified before the election day. In presi- 
dential election years and general (state) election 
years, voters may register on the Saturday preced- 
ing election, and on the second Thursday and Fri- 
day preceding election day. Any irregularities or 
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mistakes discovered by the registers may cancel a 
citizen's right to vote. The judges ask the voter 
concerning his age, name, residence, color, street 
number, precinct, birthplace, number of years in 
United States, In Iowa, in Woodbury county. If a 
naturalized citizen registers, the facts of naturaliza- 
tion are necessary. The recording of these facts in 
the "poll book" constitute the right to vote at the 
next and following elections. Citizens who fail to 
register cannot vote on election day. Any voter 
who was out of the city on all of the days of regis- 
tration may be permitted to vote if he takes an oath 
before the board of registers that absence from the 
city is the cause of his failure to register. 

Casting the Ballot 

During the process of casting his ballot on 
election day the voter, after giving his name and 
address to the judges at the voting place in his pre- 
cinct, is approved according to the registration 
facts. He is then presented with a ballot containing 
the names of the offices, and the names of the can- 
didates to be voted for. Upon receiving the ballot 
the voter enters the canvas voting compartment to 
mark his ballot in the manner he believes best for 
the management of his public interests. When spe- 
cial questions are to be voted upon, such as the 
recent amendment to grant suffrage to women or 
the vetting of $90,000 for school buildings, a special 
ballot is prepared upon which the proposition is 
stated. The square beside the words "yes" and 
"no" give the opportunity to vote for or against the 
measure. 
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Council Controls Election 

Both special elections and regular elections are 
directed by the council. 

There is much machinery in the conduct of 
elections which the casual voter rarely meets unless 
he happens to be interested in the machinery of the 
city government. 

The Mayor's Proclamation 

Ten days before the election the mayor goes 
through the formality of issuing a proclamation, 
giving the hours the polls open and close, the offi- 
cers or projects to be voted for, and the location of 
the voting places. 

Judges of Election 

On that same day, if not before, the council 
appoints an election board of three judges and two 
clerks for each of the thirty city precincts. These 
officials are paid from the city treasury to avoid 
political entanglements or accusation. Each re- 
ceives 30 cents an hour, or fraction of an hour. 
They are on duty during the voting hours (7 a. m. 
to 7 p. m.), and usually from three to four hours 
longer in the counting of ballots. 

Vacancies in the board at the opening of the 
polls may be filled by the other members of the 
election board. If necessary, a full board may be 
selected by the qualified voters present at the time 
of opening the polls. 

Before the opening hour the judges and clerks 
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of election administer to each other the oath "to 
prevent, fraud, deceit and abuse in conducting the 
election/' Any voter's right to vote may be ques- 
tioned by a judge or other voter. The judges have 
power to maintain order and prevent disturbances 
in the vicinity of the polling places. 

City Clerk in Charge 

The city clerk has charge of all election sup- 
plies, delivers them to the voting places, receives 
from a judge of election the result of the election, 
and all supplies delivered to each precinct, and 
keeps all ballots and returns for six months, or 
longer if the election is contested. (See "Voting 
Instructions/') 



DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 

AFFAIRS 

CHAPTER SIX 

The Man at the Helm 

We might wonder why anyone should seek the 
position of Mayor. The satisfaction of managing a 
million dollar business is partial compensation, and 
the dignity of the position is something which finds 
ample cash value in the unselfishness of public 
service. 

A Councilman-Mayor 

The Mayor is actually only a councilman whom 
the voters have pointed out to act as chairman of 
the Council during its sessions. Previously the 
Mayor was a mere honored figurehead as far as con- 
cerned the constructive business of the city, because 
he had no vote on city measures except in event of 
a tie vote, or in his exercise of the veto power. 
Under the commission plan the Mayor votes upon 
every measure which is presented to the Council 
just the same as if he were not the presiding officer. 
He is the only city official for whom the voters des- 
ignate the department. On the election ballot the 
"candidates for Mayor" and "candidates for Coun- 
cilman" are divided. From the list of those who 
aspire to the mayoralty, voters are requested to vote 
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for one, and among the councilmanic candidates to 
vote for four. When the Mayor is elected he has 
been chosen automatically as the presiding officer 
of the Council and as superintendent of the depart- 
ment of public affairs. 

Each Department Is Supplied 

At the first meeting the Council goes through 
the formality of naming each of its remaining four 
members as the head of a department of the city 
business, although whenever a councilman is re- 
elected it is practically understood that he will 
retain his former department, and that if only two 
or three new councilmen are selected they will be 
named, for certain departments which they have 
been previously known to desire. 

The Mayor Has Varied Duties 

The Mayor, as the head of his department, has 
general supervision over the other four departments, 
and in the absence of the superintendent of any 
department becomes the temporary superintendent 
of that department. As chief executive he is a mem- 
ber of the League of Iowa Municipalities. He rep- 
resents the city on all public occasions, and he signs 
all contracts in behalf of Sioux City. The signing of 
contracts is no small task. He has charge of all city 
publications and printing such as concern the pub- 
lication of ordinances, notices, election supplies, 
pamphlets of general interest, the monthly report of 
council proceedings, etc. He grants all licenses and 
permits which do not come under some other de- 
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partment. He appoints the board of library trustees. 
He is president of the local Board of Review of 
Assessments, which hears all complaints in the mat- 
ter of property valuations as made by the city 
assessor. He is president of the City Board of 
Health. 

Specific Duties 

In addition to the powers and duties prescribed 
by the state law, the Mayor is custodian of the city 
seal. He reports to the Council any business and 
measures which he believes are for the best inter- 
ests of the city. He is responsible for the good 
order, health, safety and morality of the city and its 
citizens. He signs all ordinances, resolutions, meas- 
ures and contracts for the city, and causes these to 
be honestly and faithfully performed. 

Public Affairs Assistants 

Through requirement of the state law he is 
directly responsible for the work of the following 
officials in their successive line of duties: 

The Mayor's Secretary assists in the correspon- 
dence, copying and other secretarial duties of the 
Mayor's office. 

The City Clerk records all council proceedings, 
files all communications sent to the Council, pre- 
serves all public documents, records all ordinances, 
resolutions and measures passed by the Council, 
keeps a record of all election results, issues all 
licenses, and reports from the city records as the 
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Mayor or Council requires. As clerk of the board 
of health, of the civil service commission, and of the 
local board of review of assessments, he attends all 
meetings of these bodies. 

The City Physician investigates, at the Mayor's 
request, all suspected cases of contagious diseases 
not attended by a physician, or where there is, 
reason to doubt the diagnosis of the attending 
physician. He declares quarantines. He advises the 
Mayor and Council regarding the health and sani- 
tary condition of the city as the adviser and counsel 
of the board of health. 

The Sanitary Policeman investigates com- 
plaints concerning violations of the rules and regu- 
lations laid down by the board of health and 
enforces those regulations. 

The pure food inspection, and also the enforce- 
ment of the state housing law, are handled by a 
man who is a high class specialist, who is aided by 
a secretary. He has an assistant who is kept busy 
with a car making the rounds of the city to look 
after thousands of cases each year. 

The Food Inspector inspects meats, fish, oysters, 
birds, fowls, vegetables, milk, ice cream, groceries 
and other provisions sold or offered for sale in Sioux 
City, and examines cattle, and the sanitary condi- 
tions of buildings where provisions or animals for 
food are housed. 

The City Solicitor (or attorney) prosecutes and 
defends cases for the city. He advises the Council 
on legal matters. He draws up city contracts, re- 
views all ordinances, manages all proceedings by 
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which, property is condemned, signs the name of the 
city to all papers of court proceedings, and main- 
tains a dated list of all city cases. He has charge of 
tfife prosecution in police court cases where the 
prisoner employs a lawyer in defense. 

The Garbage Inspector 'manages collectors hired 
by- the Mayor to collect garbage and ashes through- 
out the city, twice a week in the outer portions of 
the- city, and' of tener in the vicinityof ; the business' 
district. Hotels and boarding houses which have ait 
excessive amount of garbage are required to pay for 
daily collections. Othierwtse collections are' free. 



ACCOUNTS AND FINANCES 

CHAPTER SEVEN 

Vice Chairman of Council 

To a person who despises money the depart- 
ment of accounts and finances would seem uninter- 
esting, but the- individual who finds entertainment 
in gazing upon checks which look as if millionaires 
"Wrote them and upon dollar signs iri front rows of 
figures so long that he can't read them would be 
in his fanciful glory. 

The superintendent of the department doesn't 
have to spend his whole time in either -of 'the above 
pleasantries except as a part of his multitude of 
dtitieg. Above his labors, he has an honorary posi- 
tion. He is, by virtue of his office- thi viee presi- 
dent of the- council, 1 with! authority t6 act in the 
capacity of mayor in the temporary absence of that 
official. He may call a meeting, present business to 
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the council and preside at any, meeting of the coun- 
cil, in the absence of the mayor. 

Duties of Department 

As the title of the department suggests, he has 
charge of the city, accounts and records, except 
those which are kept by the city clerk. He inspects 
the accounts and records of all departments. He 
frequently inspects the accounts and records of all 
city employes who receive or pay out city funds. 
He purchases and cares for all city supplies which 
are not especially assigned to other departments, 
and distributes them as needed to the officials or to 
the department for which they were purchased. 
He examines and approves all payrolls, accounts 
and bills before payments are made. He gets 
reports and statements from the companies which 
serve the public — light, heat, street car, power, gas, 
telephones, etc., examines their accounts at inter- 
vals, inspects their payrolls, and reports delays in 
city receipts from those companies. These com- 
panies, with . the exception of the street car com- 
pany, pay to the city 2 per cent of their annual 
receipts in semi-annual payments. The street car 
company pays $25 a year for each street car in 
service. 

Although this department has under it fewer 
officials than some others, the responsibility of 
officials is so great that a $5,000 bond is required 
of the auditor, and a $100,000 bond is required of 
the treasurer. Every item of income or expenditure 
must at some time pass through the hands of these 
two men and must come under the inspection of 
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the department superintendent. They handle a bus- 
iness of about $1,600,000 yearly. 

The City Auditor draws up and attests (cer^ 
tifies to) all bills or claims against the city treas- 
ury. He keeps separate accounts of the revenues, 
funds, arid income payable into the city treasury 
and of money received by the treasurer. These 
revenues come in principally from taxes or from 
incidental fees which concern special funds. The 
funds may be illustrated by the general fund, 
which concerns license fees, rents, fines, inspection 
fees, various special tax fees, and the city business 
in general. The judgment fund concerns the 
suits against the city in which individuals who 
receive injury in a public place or through fault of 
the city are given a court decree for damages. The 
bond fund is the most interesting. It concerns 
the record of the unpaid bills of the city. Some 
bills run back as far as 1888, but they require little 
account keeping because the bonds run from 10 to 
to 25 years at a low rate of interest. The total 
bonded debt of Sioux City on April 1, 1922, was 
$1,376,000. The bond fund keeps up the interest 
on these bonds and pays off a small part of the 
principal each year. 

Other funds which are self-explanatory are the 
library, sewer, main sewer, light, road, bridge, 
Floyd cemetery, paving incidentals, water, firemen's 
pension, policemen's pension, park, park purchas- 
ing, improvement, and fire equipment. 

The City Treasurer receives and keeps account 
of all money that may come into his hands. He 
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gives a receipt for money paid in and gives a dupli- 
cate receipt to the auditor. He pays out money 
only after the auditor has made out an order upon 
the city treasury in favor of spme person to whom 
the city is indebted. He keeps a separate account 
of the money received and paid out from each of 
the separate funds of the city business, keeping a 
complete record of all the city's finances. He posts 
up his cash book and reports its condition at the 
end of each month, adding that report to the 
monthly publication of council proceedings. He 
draws from the treasurer of Woodbury county 
each month the tax levy funds which are due the 
city. He drew in that manner, between April, 1921, 
and April, 1922, $890,000. 

The City Assessor determines the value of all 
real estate and personal property within the city 
limits, and makes reports of the total city valua- 
tion upon which is based the apportionment of 
taxes. He and his assistants (deputies; made a 
new assessment in January, February and March, 
1922. That assessment is checked over, verified, 
approved and totalled during the summer. The 
local board of review of assessments (the city 
council) gives opportunity for persons who believe 
themselves over-assessed to bring grievances. The 
total amount of property within the city limits 
(this year over $100,000,000) is reported to the 
county board of supervisors about January 1, 1922, 
the tax is then made out by that board; the first 
installment is made payable before April 1, 1922, 
and the other half before October 1, 1922. 
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The Market Master manages the city public 
market when it is in progress. He supervises pub- 
lic weighing. He manages the public scales at 211 
Third street. 

The Sealer of Weights and Measures tests, in- 
spects and approves at least once a year the accur- 
acy of weights, measures, scales, scale beams, bal- 
ances, steelyards, computing devices, or measuring 
instruments used in the city. He stamps or seals 
those which he finds accurate, collecting a fee of 
5 to 50 cents, depending upon the difficulty of the 
inspection. He is authorized to seize false weights 
and measures. 



DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 

SAFETY 

CHAPTER EIGHT 

A Big Job 

Watching' for speeders along the Military 
road and ferreting out bootleggers are delightful 
pastimes in comparison with the duties and respon- 
sibilies of the man who with' one h&nd must take 
fatherly care of 80,000 peopte, and with the other 
must protect the $100,000,000 worth of property 
which also belongs to them. 

A ThankUsft Duty 

But the public safety requires it. The superin- 
tendent of public safety has the job ; therefore he 
must do it. He has the most difficult place on the 
council staff because he must interfere with "per- 
sonal liberties" such as the love of speed, the love 
of "booze," the love of forgetting that other per- 
sons live ifi the same 1 city, and the love of ignoring 
the difference between mine and thine. When hie 
eftfbrces the law, the "humiliated one" is peevish; 
ami when he doesn't enforce the law the suffering* 
ones object. So there you are! It takes a true 
patriot to serve as superintendent of public safety. 

The Law's Executive 

He looks to the safety and protection of public 
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safety and property within the city limits- — forty- 
five square miles of them. He enforces the traffic 
regulations, which are now so numerous that they 
occupy a book by themselves.' Through the chief 
of police he serves notices for the removal of nuis- 
ances. He has charge of the fire department em- 
ployes, of the supplies, and of the equipment for 
both the police and fire departments. The police 
station and the eight fire stations come under his 
control. 

Has Numerous Under Officials 

If we assign to his right and left hand men, 
the chief of police and the fire chief, the responsi- 
bility of the seventy other men in each department, 
the superintendent then has direct contract with 
officials namely; fire chief, fire marshal, chief of 
police, police judge, police clerk, police surgeon, 
poundmaster, city electrician, electrical inspector, 
gas inspector and building inspector. 

The Chief of Police serves legal notice when 
ordered by the superintendent of public safety, by 
the council, police judge or other competent author- 
ity, and such notices as the city ordinances require 
of him. He and the superintendent are jointly 
responsible that the members of the police depart- 
ment preserve peace and enforce the state laws, 
city ordinances and orders of the city council. 

The Fire Chief has direct charge, subject to 
the superintendent of public safety, of the members 
and the equipment of the fire department. In the 
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vicinity of a fire he may prescribe limits within 
which unauthorized persons may not come. He may 
call upon any persons present at the scene of a fire 
to assist the firemen in their duties. 

The Police Judge conducts the police court 
session held every morning in the basement of 
the the City Hall. In his court are tried the viola- 
tions of city ordinances, and all violations of state 
laws not punishable by a fine of more than $100, 
or by imprisonment for more than thirty days. 

The Police Clerk, who acts also as secretary 
to the Commissioner of Public Safety, records the 
information against prisoners, and records the pro- 
ceedings of the court. 

The Police Surgeon gives medical assistance to 
prisoners or destitute persons whom the depart- 
ment finds in need of immediate care. 

The City Electrician has general supervision 
over the placing of wires, and the safeguarding of 
all electrical appliances to prevent fires, accidents, 
or injury to persons or property. Each year he 
makes a thorough inspection of all electric wires 
and fixtures, notifying the owners or users of dan- 
gerous or unsafe conditions. He controls the plac- 
ing of wire supporting poles within the city 
limits. 

The Plumbing Inspector and the Electrical 
Inspector examine new fixtures or improvements 
installed in buildings under construction, inspect 
old fixtures to be sure of their safety, test appli- 
ances which have been reported defective, and in- 
spect all city plumbing, and city electrical fixtures. 
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The Gas Inspector investigates complaints con- 
cerning defective gas meters or gas appliances. . In 
addition he takes charge of complaints which are 
made in regard to electric and steam heat meters. 
He assists the building inspector. 

The Building Inspector is the newest official 
in the city. The office has existed only a few 
years. He has charge of enforcing the 502 regula- 
tions of the building code. He examines blue 
prints of proposed buildings to see that they are of 
safe construction, examines the buildings while 
under construction, tests materials when the council 
requires, makes tests of the bearing power of walls 
and fire escapes, and examines stairs and exits in 
school buildings, theaters and other public build- 
ings. He may condemn dangerous and unsafe 
buildings. His office must give a permit for the 
construction of any building which is to cost more 
than $500, counting materials and labor. The cost 
of the permit is figured by the thousand cubic feet 
of space, varying as the construction is frame, brick, 
or fireproof. The Furnace Inspector works under 
this department. 

The Poundmaster takes care of the enclosure 
used for retaining stray animals, commonly called 
the pound. It is his duty to place and keep there 
any animals which he finds straying about the 
city. Dogs compose the larger part of his menag- 
erie, although frequently horses, cattle, mules, etc., 
are found estray. He will not take up dogs accom- 
panied by the owner or keeper, nor collared dogs 
upon which taxes have been paid unless they are 
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considered vicious or dangerous to the public. A 
charge of 50 cents is made for each animal taken 
up, and 25 cents for every day the animal is kept 
and fed. 

The under bfficials and the detailed work of 
the police and fire departments will be considered 
in separate chapters. 



STREETS AND PUBLIC IM- 
PROVEMENTS 

CHAPTER NINE 

Tons of Trouble 

By telephone: "There is a hump in our pave- 
ment." "Our sewer has backed up, what can you 
do about it?" "I wish you'd make so-and-so repair 
his sidewalk." "We want our alley paved ; pusff it 
through quick." "We don't want our alley paved; 
goodness knows the taxes and expenses are high 
enough as they are." And so forth, without end. 
And the rent on the office telephone is higher than 
if it were in a peaceful residence. With the spring 
rains come the exterior troubles of the superinten- 
dent of streets and public improvements. Pave- 
ments which were previously unruffled develop 
ridges and valleys; road grades develop chasms; 
bridges take boat joy rides ; Floyd river and Perry 
creek go on the rampage, and the superintendent 
enjoys a waking nightmare. 
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Regular Duties 

He is the man who does the city's drudgery. 
He manages the cleaning of the streets, the cutting 
of the weeds, the removal of snow from sidewalks 
in the winter, the sprinkling and repairing of the 
streets and public places, and supervises all pav- 
ing, curbing, sidewalks, sewers, bridges, viaducts, 
etc. He has control of all the public work of the 
city except that which is controlled by the garbage 
division and the waterworks division. Before such 
improvements as paving, building, grades, etc., are 
accepted by the city, he must carefully inspect and 
approve them. He regulates the placing of street 
obstructions, the blocking of sidewalks, streets and 
roads, and the erection of billboards' and street 
waste paper or refuse boxes. 

Technical Assignments 

A less fanciful and more realistic account of 
this superintendent's duties can be found in the 
monthly publication of the council proceedings for 
one meeting: 

"A petition by for relief from 

storm water sewer was referred to streets." 

"A communication from requesting 

a grade to be established on alleys in block 49, 
Middle Sioux City addition, was referred to 
streets." 

"A petition by to pave the alley 

between lots 9 and 10, block 52, Sioux City East 
addition, was referred to streets." 

"A request for a popcorn stand on Fourth and 
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Pierce streets by was referred to streets." 

"The following bids were opened, read and 
referred to streets: 

" 'For the paving of Eighteenth street and Gil- 
man Terrace, Main street, Nineteenth street and 
Katherine street.' 

" Tor the paving of Sparks and Grace streets, 
from West Third street to Riverside avenue.' " 

"The superintendent of streets was instructed 
to construct a storm water sewer in Fifth street 
from Douglas to Pierce " 

"A protest by against the paving of 

Myrtle street was referred to streets." 

And these represent only one of the fourteen 
pages for the month. 

Public Service Institutions 

He supervises the companies operating in 
Sioux City which contribute service to the public 
for profit. It is his duty to see that they give hon- 
est and satisfactory profit to patrons who are 
dependent upon this service. The public service 
companies of Sioux City are the two telephone com- 
panies, the gas and electric company, the traction 
company, the steam heating company, and the light 
and power service company. 

The few officials whom he manages have 
great responsibility. 

Although not all of the improvements men- 
tioned in the following paragraphs are under the 
direct control of the department of streets, they are 
closely related to this activity. They are of such 
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nature that they read like a story book for the per- 
son who has imagination enough to know how long 
a mile is or how much is a million dollars. The 
report comes out of the office of the city engineer 
under the date of June 1, 1922. 

City Paving 

Sioux City has 710 miles of streets. It has 105 
miles of pavement put in at a cost of $3,521,000. 
Eighty miles of this pavement is concrete, made 
according to the Sioux City specifications, which 
are famous throughout the United States. Twenty 
miles of the eighty are narrow width highway to 
connect up the pavement of the city streets with 
the roads running to the city limits ; such as the 
Military road, Broken Kettle road, Stone Park 
boulevard, Perry Creek road and Correctionville 
road. Others to be paved are Lakeport road and 
Smithland road to the city limits. 

Other Items 

Ninety miles of street curbing and gutters cost 
about $1,000,000. Sixteen miles of alley paving 
cost $275,000. One hundred thirteen miles, of sani- 
tary sewer cost $532,000. Thirty-eight miles of 
storm sewers cost $485,000. There are 122 bridges 
and culverts in the city limits. There are 500 miles 
of sidewalk. There are almost 2,000 street lights. 
Other items which have no connection, but which 
will be mentioned here only for the information 
they give, are: Telephone connections, 17,000; gas 
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mains, 139 miles ; water mains, 219 miles ; hydrants, 
977 ; street railway track, 53 miles. 

The Civil Engineer makes surveys of sites, 
drawings of proposed improvements, estimates 
and specifications for all public work when ordered 
by the council. He reports what the grade shall 
be for all streets and supervises the public construc- 
tion work for the city. 

Personally and through his numerous assist- 
ants he tests gas which is furnished by the gas 
company for public heating and lighting to esti- 
mate the amount of impurities, pressure and can- 
dle power, on at least twenty days of each month. 
If consumers believe that meters are not register- 
ing correctly, the city engineer will inspect the 
gas meter for a fee of $1. The consumer pays the 
fee if the meter is found to measure correctly, and 
the gas company pays the fee if the meter is de- 
fective. 

Similar inspection and tests are made in con- 
nection with electric service and steam heat ser- 
vice, except that the fee for inspection of electric 
meters is only 50 cents. The engineer inspects the 
arc lamps and lights which are in use by the city 
for street lighting to insure satisfactory service. 

The Street Commissioner has charge of the 
labor squads which are engaged in street work. 
He has a regular force of fifty-eight men who 
clear the streets and gather up garbage and rub- 
bish. Each man has his appointed section or 
street, for which he is responsible, and has a cer- 
tain number of hours in which to cover it. In ad- 
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dition there are twenty teams which gather the 
garbage and refuse piled up by the three flushers 
and street men. 

The Commissioner supervises the weed cutting 
and snow shoveling expeditions which assist per- 
sons who are too negligent, penurious or lazy to 
do their own clearing of vacant property. The 
city charges 50 cents for clearing a fifty-foot park- 
ing or sidewalk, and $2 for mowing the weeds of a 
vacant lot for such people. He has charge of re- 
pairing streets, roadways and pavements of the 
city, as well as otherwise keeping them in good 
order. 

The Pumping Station Engineer has charge of 
the pumping plant and the machinery of the sewer 
pumping station at First and Wall streets. He 
runs the pumping plant whenever necessary to 
keep the sewers in proper carrying condition. 

The Sewer Inspector belongs to the street de- 
partment. 



PARKS AND PUBLIC PROPERTY 

CHAPTER TEN 

Department of Parks and Public Property 

Visions of green park benches, white pillared 
pergolas, gracefully sloping greens, artistically 
arranged shrubbery and flowers in bloom may 
occupy the imagination of the ordinary person when 
he ponders over "parks and public property," but 
not so at the Superintendent's office. There it 
means "shirt-sleeves" and work. There they have 
little time for fanciful dreamery, and temperament. 
Work is the dominant element there as well as in 
the other four offices occupied by the "municipal 
fathers." 

A New Department 

This department is practically new to many 
people who think of it as an outgrowth of the com- 
mission form of government. There are reasons why 
they should think so in spite of the fact that these 
park interests and developments were in progress 
long before the commission form was created. The 
board of park commissioners, however, was active 
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and progressive. Only, under that name, parks were 
thought by most of us to be less important than 
they now seem to be when they are given half the 
name of a city department. There were fewer parks 
six years ago and there was less general apprecia- 
tion of their value to the city. Then, too, "public 
property," in the minds of many persons, does not 
include waterworks, because the city has "almost 
always owned" the waterworks. Municipal owner- 
ship is too grand a name for some people to apply 
to public property which we have at home. But 
whether the department seems new or not, it has 
discovered enough work to keep a force of about 
forty persons busy with care of the water business, 
the park maintenance, the city building, the numer- 
ous pumping stations, and the other city property 
which does not come under some other department. 

Technical Duties 

The superintendent has charge of the pleasure 
grounds, public playgrounds, waterworks, parks 
and all employes of the department. He has charge 
of all cemeteries, street parkings, improvement of 
all public parks, and control of all buildings on 
them. He is permitted to call on the city civil 
engineer for any assistance he may need in the 
platting, planning or surveying of parks, and for 
the drawings or specifications of construction work 
for the department. 

A City Plan 

The Superintendent of Parks presents designs 
and suggestions for park improvements, prepares 
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and directs plans for the arrangement of flowers, 
trees and shrubs, and recommends to the depart- 
ment various methods and schemes by which the 
care and beauty of the parks may be most success- 
fully developed. As an expert in park and landscape 
improvement he must know what trees, flowers, etc., 
are best suited to this climate, to Sioux City soil, to 
the location of the various parks and to the general 
arrangement of a given tract of ground. 

A Constant Advance 

The superintendent of parks and public prop- 
erty at present is acting personally in the manage- 
ment of the city parks, carrying out, as rapidly as 
funds will permit, the plans and suggestions already 
made for beautifying certain portions of ground 
within the city. Plans are made far ahead of pos- 
sible fulfillment in the near future. Improvement 
pf three natural sites will in the future be known as 
Garretson park, Sacjawea park and Floyd plaza. 
Development of Stone park is the work of ten or 
twenty years. The plans for park and river boule- 
vards are far ahead of their time, but they are ready 
for attention when their time comes. 

Our Park Facilities 

Including the recently acquired 800 acres of 
Stone park, the city in 1922 owns 1,119 acres in 
twenty parks, pleasure grounds and resting places. 
Some larger ones are Floyd Monument park of 
twenty-two acres, Gilman park of eighteen acres 
and Grand View park of thirty-seven acres. The 
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superintendent co-operates with the public play- 
grounds work, which is managed under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Education. 

Department Employes 

The Park Policemen who are assigned to the 
several city parks are required to see that the parks 
are kept in good order, to prevent careless and 
thoughtless persons from destroying their beauty, to 
see that the park rules against speeding (not over 
ten miles an hour) and against molesting flow r ers 
are enforced, and to exercise regular police authority 
in the line of their duties. 

The Superintendent of Waterworks supervises 
the laying of mains whenever water service is 
extended to new portions of the city or when there 
is any repairing or replacing of mains which have 
been in use. He hires the men who lay the mains, 
pays all waterworks bills, inspects the mains and 
manages the twenty-one regular employes of the 
waterworks division. These employes include the 
meter readers, tap men, inspectors, secretaries, 
clerks and the engineers 6f the several water pump- 
ing stations. 

The Engineer of the Main street pumping sta- 
tion, as being allied with the waterworks manage- 
ment, is a member of the department. He has 
charge of the main pumping plant at Sixth and 
Main streets, which furnishes part of the water sup- 
ply to the two large reservoirs at Twenty-fifth and 
Douglas streets. There are three other pumping sta- 
tions of smaller size within the city limits, two of 
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which are electrically driven automatic pumps. The 
Lowell automatic station has a capacity of 6,000,000 
gallons a day. The "booster" station at Dodge ave- 
nue picks up, or boosts, the water pressure for 
Morning Side's supply from 55 pounds to 105 
pounds. The Leeds station furnishes the supply for 
Leeds. The annual water supply of the city is more 
than two billion gallons, or about 6,000,000 gallons 
a day. 



THE COUNCIL'S BUSINESS 

CHAPTER ELEVEN 

Seldom Concerns Citizens 

. The business of government is just about the 
only business in which .the employer pays little or 
no attention to the doings of his agents. Only 
when people realize the great authority the state 
gives to the city council, will they exercise any 
great amount of care in selecting and checking up 
their agents, the city officials. 

A Citizen's Privilege 

If it happens that a good council is in power, 
it is that much more necessary for the people to 
struggle against that trustful security which will 
cause the voters to sleep through the tenure of 
that council, and remain asleep while a less scru- 
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pulous group of men crooks matters to suit them- 
selves. In the first place, each citizen should be 
acquainted with the powers of the council; he 
should drop into the city building occasionally 
"just to look around;" and he should attend the 
Saturday morning council meetings once or twice 
a year. That might not be so very much; but it 
would be that much more than zero, which is the 
per cent of interest the average individual displays 
in his agents, the council. 

A Triple Council 

The council has triple authority. In handling 
the regular duties of the city business, these men 
receive the title of the city council of Sioux City. 
In managing the matters concerning the health of 
the citizens, they suddenly become the local board 
of health ; as the board of health their authority, is 
in some rare cases greater than their authority as 
a council. And thirdly, in settling disputes or dif- 
ficulties which come up in relation to assessment 
of taxes, they act as the local board of review of 
assessments. 

Council Practically Independent 

After the members of the council have been 
elected and have met the requirements of instal- 
lation, they become jointly a corporation or body, 
as if the five members of the council were a single 
individual, handling his personal business. 

In the general fields over which the council 
may use its judgment, it will be noticed that there 
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is nothing which specifies the exact manner in 
which it shall be done. The entire list of more 
than a hundred would be no more practicable here 
than would the details as the city council of Sioux 
City has developed them. In some cases the state 
legislature has taken back authority from the city 
councils of the state to make regularity in some 
matters which were not originally thought to re- 
quire it. In such event, the state regulation, auto- 
matically repeals local regulations covering that 
point. 

State Health Regulations 

The state gives the council the authority to 
act as the board of health, but there are many "rules 
and regulations adopted by the board of health to 
conform to those adopted by the Iowa state board 
of health." These concern the quarantine of con- 
tagious diseases, the termination of quarantine, the 
length and conditions of quarantine, and so forth. 
The council may prevent nuisances which are dan- 
gerous or offensive; it may regulate the places 
where burials shall be made; it may regulate the 
sale of food and the places where food is sold; 
and within the authority given by the state may 
regulate the general health of the community. 
Ordinarily, there is little more done at a meeting 
of the local board of health than to certify to the 
board of supervisors the expenses of the city deten- 
tion hospital. 

Unused Privilege 

Practically the only council privilege which has 
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not been used is that of ownership, operating and 
regulating gas works, electric light plants, or power 
plants; and it may bring up at a regular election 
the question of owning those public service com- 
panies. However, the city agrees, in its franchises 
to these companies not to purchase the plants ex- 
cept at certain stated intervals, such as 1920, 1925. 
Until recently the council had not used the privi- 
lege pertaining to the 2-mill sinking fund tax. (See 
Chapter Four.) 

A Monthly Report 

In order that interested persons may keep in 
touch with the business transacted each month, the 
mayor is regularly publishing each month a record 
of council meetings, showing all the resolutions 
passed, the claims allowed, the petitions received, 
the ordinances considered, the protests filed, and 
other matters handled at regular, adjourned regular 
or special meetings of the council, at meetings of 
the local board of health and meetings of the local 
board of review of assessments. These pamphlets 
may be had by anyone who cares to call for one at 
the mayor's office; they are for free distribution. 

Typical Council Meetings 

Some items from the "Proceedings and Finan- 
cial statement" may help to develop interest in the 
council's business or even have the happy effect of 
causing readers to become regular callers for the 
free pamphlet: 
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January 14, 1922. 

On this day was held a REGULAR MEETING of the 
city council. Present: Mayor Short, Councilmen Michel - 
stetter, Mann, Malone and Wells. 

Claims Nos. 869 to 883, inclusive, amounting to 
$7,704.82, were allowed. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

Authorizing the city auditor to issue certificates on 
the improvement fund in the sum of $157.70 in favor of 
the M. L. Plinn Paving Company for resetting curbs on 
West Riverside avenue paving contract from John to Leon- 
ard street. 

Authorizing and directing the city auditor to issue cer- 
tificates on the improvement fund in the sum of $124.95, 
in favor of the Overson Paving Company, in payment for 
extras on Floyd Park paving contract. 

Making revised plat and schedule showing proposed 
assessments for the construction of permanent sidewalks 
on east 4-7 of lots 1, 2, 3 and 4, block 31, Middle Sioux 
City addition. 

Providing for the delivery of assessment certificates 
for the cost of constructing sewer and water connections 
in West Riverside avenue from John to Leonard street. 

Providing for the delivery of street improvement 
bonds for the paving of alleys in block 25, Sioux City 
Proper addition. 

Providing for the delivery of sewer bonds for the con- 
struction of a sanitary sewer in Hill avenue from Jones 
to Virginia street; thence south in said alley west of Vir- 
ginia street to Twenty-seventh street; thence west in 
Twenty-seventh street to Jennings street. 

On Motion of Mr. Malone, the contract for the paving: 
of the alleys in block 53, Sioux City Proper addition by 
Booth and Olson Inc., was extended to May 15, 1922. 

On motion of Mr. Michelstetter, Resolution No. K8308, 
authorizing and directing the city auditor to issue certifi- 
cates on the sewer fund in favor of Peters, Guiney, McNeil 
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and Powell, for insurance on truck belonging to the sewer 
department, erroneously passed January 7, 1922, was re- 
pealed and rescinded. 

The following petitions were referred to the superin- 
tendent of public safety: 

By C. M. Williams, to erect a galvanized marquise at 
the entrance to the store over Kresge Building. 

By W. A. Wallin, to install a gasoline tank and pump 
in front of 5312 Morningside avenue. 

A protest by F. E. Colby, building inspector; A. M. 
Schott, city engineer, and Geo. M. Kellogg, chief of fire 
department, against the new addition under construction 
to the Sioux City Post Office Building, was received, and 
on motion of Mayor Short the city clerk was instructed 
to forward at once to the Post Office Department and to 
the senators from Iowa and to the congressmen from the 
Eleventh District of Iowa, a protest in accordance with 
objections of the building inspector with reference to the 
character of the addition now being made to the Post 
Office Building in Sioux City, with the earnest request that 
the matter be given their immediate attention. 

A report of the city building inspector on the condi- 
tion of the old police station, was referred to the super- 
intendent of parks and public property. 

A report from the gas inspector for December, 1921, 
was received and ordered filed. 

Cigarette bond of Julia A. Cameron, Cudahy Packing 
Company, was approved. 

Notice of appeal by C. M. & St. P. R. R. Co., against 
the paving assessment on Center and South Center street, 
was referred to the city attorney. 

A communication from the city attorney in re North 
Riverside bridge, was received and ordered filed. 

January 16, 1922. 
On this day was held SPECIAL MEETING of the city 
council. Present: Mayor Short, Councilmen Mann, Ma- 
lone and Wells. 
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The call for this special meeting was read. 

A resolution passed by the board of supervisors of 
Woodbury county, requesting the county sheriff to imme- 
diately notify the mayor of the city of Sioux City, that an 
ordinary peace and quiet prevails in the strike area, fur- 
ther police service by deputy sheriffs will be withdrawn at 
12 o'clock noon, Monday, January 16th, 1922, and the sit- 
uation will be turned over to the head of the city govern- 
ment, was received and ordered filed. 

A communication from Mayor Short to Councilman 
Mann, with reference to resolution received from Sheriff 
Beardsley of the board of supervisors calling for the with- 
drawal of all deputies from the strike zone Monday noon, 
was received and ordered filed. 

A wire from W. D. Boies, in regard to the construc- 
tion of new addition to the Post Ofice Building, was re- 
ceived and ordered filed. 

January 18, 1922. 

On this day was held an ADJOURNED REGULAR 
MEETING of the city council. Present: Mayor Short, 
Councilmen Mann, Malone and Wells. 

Claims Nos. 887 to 891 inclusive, amounting to 
$1,263.18, were allowed. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

Making revised plat and schedule showing proposed 
assessments for the construction of a sanitary sewer in 
Twenty-sixth street from Clark street to a point 370 feet 
west of the line of Clark street. 

To cause fourteen days notice of the time when the 
resolution proposing the construction of an eight-inch 
sanitary sewer in Country Club addition. 

A resolution declaring the advisability and necessity 
therefor, and proposing the construction of an eight- 
inch sanitary sewer in Country Club Place addition, was 
deferred to February 4th, 1922. 
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A resolution directing the city auditor to issue cer- 
tificates on the grading fund in the sum of $5,221.13, in 
favor of the Oversen Paving Company, for grading for the 
paving on Sergeant Bluff road and the streets and avenues 
in Floyd Park addition. 

A report from the city planning commission with ref- 
erence to changing the names of streets in Coe's Second 
addition, was referred to the whole council. 

Official bond of John T. Langle, traffic policeman, 
was approved. 



ENACTMENT OF ORDINANCES 

CHAPTER TWELVE 

Ordinance Books Are Rare 

Never in the history of Sioux City, as near as 
can be learned with reasonable research, has any 
man, woman or child openly, willfully and inten- 
tionally purchased a copy of the city ordinances for 
the sole purpose of reading it for entertainment. In 
the first place, it is not found on the shelves with 
the best sellers; and secondly, the unsuspecting 
average person would slyly close the book after 
reading a few lines and glancing through a few 
pages, never to open it again — assuming that a 
copy came into his hands. 

Revised Edition, 1922 

The "Revised Ordinances" are, nevertheless, 
for public distribution. They may be secured from 
the city treasurer. The book contains the active 
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ordinances of the city passed up to the year 1922. 
The remainder of the ordinances have not yet been 
published in book form, although many of them 
have been published in the form of pamphlets or 
booklets. A second-hand glance at the book and 
pamphlets will be offered later in this article and 
in other articles. 

What Are Ordinances? 

Ordinances are nothing more nor less than 
orders or regulations. These are useless if they are 
not made by competent authority, and if they are 
not enforced after they are made. The state of Iowa 
gives city councils the authority both to make ordi- 
nances and to enforce them. And the citizens of 
Sioux City bestow upon this elected group of men 
the authority to regulate matters of city business. 

How They Are Presented 

Ordinances are passed only when they are nec- 
essary for the welfare of the community, either to 
prohibit certain practices or to guide the practices 
in the future. These needs may be presented from 
any one of several sources, viz : The mayor may 
recommend; in the absence of the mayor, the super- 
intendent of accounts and finances may recom- 
mend; some citizen may call to the attention of 
some councilman a pressing need; two councilmen 
may call a meeting to present the need; and with 
a stubborn council 25 per cent of the voters may 
present an ordinance which must either be passed 
by the council or presented to a vote of the city. 
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Must Be Exact in Meaning 

Once the need has arisen, the text of the ordi- 
nance is drawn up in such legal phraseology that 
the intention of the regulation cannot be misunder- 
stood. The city solicitor (attorney) frequently aids 
in writing the ordinances. 



A Slow Process 

To offset hasty passage of ordinances the state 
requires that they be read three times before pas- 
sage, the first and second of which readings may be 
made at one meeting if haste is considered neces- 
sary. A week later the ordinance may have its third 
reading and be voted upon. If at least three coun- 
cilmen vote for the regulation, it is passed; if less 
than three, the ordinance is lost. The city clerk 
records the vote by calling the roll of councilmen. 
The ordinance must be typewritten upon the ordi- 
nance book, must be published in a newspaper, and 
must be signed by the mayor and the city clerk. 



Who Consult Ordinances 

There are two classes of people for whom the 
ordinances, with all their detail and repetitions, 
have a certain degree of charm, namely: Those 
who are engaged m the legal profession or who 
have direct contact with the machinery of city gov- 
ernment, and (2) those who gaze with curiosity 
upon them for the first time. 
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Introduction 

At the beginning of the ordinance must appear 
these italicized words: "Be it ordained by the city 
council of Sioux City." 



Statement of Ordinance 

Next, it must have a title at the beginning 
which gives the general content of the ordinance, as 
in the following specimen ordinance : 

An ordinance prohibiting the use or display of cloth 
advertising banners or signs, designating certain places in 
or on which signs, posters, advertisements, handbills or 
notices may not be placed, and providing penalty for vio- 
lation hereof. 



The Language of An Ordinance 

For the fun that there is in reading through 
some of these sections of ordinances, one which has 
marvelous alliterative qualities has been chosen in 
actual competition with "Peter Piper picked a peck 
of prickly peppers. ,, The ordinance is taken up in 
sections which are stated in painful detail from the 
point of view of the person looking for entertaining 
reading matter, but such detail is necessary to do 
away with indefinite reference words which might 
cause mistakes or double meanings. The number of 
sections depends upon the number necessary to 
make the "order" clear. The recent building ordi- 
nance has over 300 sections. 
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The Ordinance Itself 

The first section states the prohibition: 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any person or per- 
sons to tack, fasten, suspend or display in any way, on 
any building or buildings, or to suspend, or project across 
or over any street or alley or any portion thereof, within 
the limits of said city, cloth signs or banners advertising 
anything, for any purpose whatever. 

Sec. 2. (Read it aloud.) It shall be unlawful for 
any person, or persons, to paste, post, paint, print, or nail 
or cause to be pasted, posted, painted, printed, or nailed 
any handbill, sign, poster, advertisement or notice of any 
kind on any curbstone, flagstone, or any portion of any 
sidewalk, or upon any tree, lamp post, telegraph pole, 
hydrant, telephone pole, trolley pole, street railway pole 
or electric light pole, except name of a street placed by 
the city; or upon any part of any bridge; or without hav- 
ing first secured permission from the owner thereof; upon 
any private wall, door, gate or fence, within the limits of 
said city. Provided, that the fact that any handbill, sign, 
poster, advertisement, or notice of any kind, is found 
pasted, posted, painted, printed, or nailed as aforesaid, 
shall be prima facia evidence that the person, partnership, 
association, corporation, and the members thereof whose 
business or occupation is so advertised, caused said hand- 
bill, sign, poster, advertisement or notice of any kind to 
be so pasted, posted, painted, printed or nailed as afore- 
said. 

Section 3 provides for posting of legal notices. 

Section 4 provides a $100 fine or thirty days' impris- 
onment for violation. 

Section 5 repeals all regulations conflicting with any 
part of this. 
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Section 6. This ordinance shall be in full force and 
effect from and after its passage and publication as re- 
quired by law. 

Passed February 18, 1911. 

Must Be Certified 

All ordinances must be certified in the ordi- 
nance book in the manner of the specimen certifi- 
cation : 

I, , city clerk of Sioux City, do 

hereby certify that the foregoing ordinance was published 
in a newspaper published in the city of Sioux City, la., 
and that said publication was made In said newspaper on 

the day of : , 19 ... . In witness whereof, 

I do hereunto set my official signature this day of 

(Signed) 



OUR TAXES 

CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

Taxes Misunderstood 

A tax is one of the most widely hated blessings 
of modern times. This is true because of two 
reasons; first, some taxpayers do not acquaint 
themselves with the uses made of the taxes; next, 
some others begrudge the payment of any amount 
of money that does not visibly go to their immediate 
personal benefit. It is necessary only to mention the 
word "tax" in their presence, to start the ignorant 
or the selfish man into a cursing tirade against the 
way he is "being robbed" and he will finish up with 
the earnest statement that "death and taxes" are 
the only sure things in the world, and that he will 
lose by paying either of the two penalties. 

Civilization's Vehicle 

On the contrary, the tax is responsible for 
nearly all the community progress that civilization 
has made. Where communities have grown there 
have always been some who can see no reason why 
garbage cans and ashes cannot be dumped at will 
in their own back yard ; they can see no reason why 
the back yard pump, the board sidewalk, the bucket 
fire-brigade, the cow barn, and pig lot are not as 
good now with neighbors within twenty-five feet on 
each side, as they were when the nearest neighbor 
lived half a mile away. But the majority of the 
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voters decide what the community health, sanita- 
tion, protection, comfort, education, and orgai iza- 
tion requires, and the reluctant few will doubtless 
object as usual to getting anything worth while 
that is not free. 

What Is a Tax? 

A tax is a small payment by many who are able 
to do it, to pay for a great good or great improve- 
ment which is furnished for all. 

A Small Wholesale Cost 

An illustration comes in the water system. It 
every user of water in Sioux City had to drill his 
own well or conduct water for his residence in 
individual water mains, and paid for digging the 
trench, laying the pipe, and filling the ditch, it 
would require a tremendous initial cost for each of 
the 12,000 local users. At the rate of $1,000 per 
user the cost would have been over $12,000,000 for 
installation only, while, to date, the waterworks 
department has spent less than $1,500,000 in the 
installation of our water system. In addition to the 
advantages which an individual plant could furnish, 
every user has the benefit of water pressure, purity 
of water, constant supply, clean streets, and sewer 
sanitation. 

A Pool of Expense 

If in the matter of police or fire equipment, eac h 
citizen kept his individual watchman, put in ade- 
quate fire equipment, kept a street cleaning appa- 
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ratus, and if he kept his own school instructor for 
his children the cost would be not less than $3,000 
a year for the second rate service he would have at 
hand. However, anyone who pays $3,000 in taxes, 
based upon the present high rate of taxation, owns 
at least a quarter million dollars worth of propert>, 
which property would be worth less than half of its 
present value if taxes had not been paid for the good 
things that make life in this community safe, whole- 
some and prosperous. 

No Better System Found 

The taxing systems of the city, schools, county, 
and state are the highest known point of develop- 
ment attained in the efforts of a community to get 
the greatest possible good for all residents for the 
smallest per capita payment by those whose prop- 
erty and family interests are to be protected. 

Avoiding Taxes 

The man who pays no taxes is not to be envied. 
While poverty and non-taxable investments are 
both legal ways of avoiding taxes, there is a lament- 
able absence of burden bearing throughout the long, 
slow march of civilization where still more helpers 
are needed. 

Who Pay Much Tax? 

Many people who have little actual incon- 
venience complain of their taxes because the topic 
seems to rival the weather as a topic of conversa- 
tion; others complain in order to announce indi- 
rectly the large amount of property they surely 
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must have if their taxes are so high. Even though 
taxes are high, the benefits derived would have cost 
many times more if acquired independently; when 
taxes are large they are based upon property values 
which otherwise would be low; and on the other 
hand, if the complainer has little property the tax 
will not be large. 

The Tax Is Impartial 

Great improvements which are good for the 
community will have to be made whether the indi- 
vidual citizen approves the decision of the majority 
or whether he does not. And the values of his prop- 
erty and the standing of his community will increase 
with the modern advance of his locality, whether he 
pays his tiny portion gladly, or in selfish rage. 

Why We Are Taxed 

The improvements within the city, the schools, 
the roads, the drainage of the state, the employes 
engaged in these works, and the salaries of the 
city, county and state officials heap up a great 
amount of needful expense. It is reasonable that 
those who enjoy beautiful parks, well paved 
streets, good drainage, fire and police protection, 
good schools, should pay a little higher percentage 
for the extra advantages than the farmer who must 
manage practically all those matters for his fam- 
ily. To pay for these public benefits the citizens 
must furnish funds to the city, county, school and 
state. 
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Instead of permitting the city and schools and 
county and state to make separate tax levies for 
state purposes, the state authorizes the whole levy 
in one assessment. The board of school directors 
of each school district reports to the county board 
of supervisors the total amount necessary to pay 
all expenses of the year. The board of supervisors 
then estimates the amount necessary to pay the 
expenses of county officers, improvements, etc., 
and reports the entire assessed valuation to the 
state board of assessments. After each county in 
the state has done the same the state board sums 
up the assessed valuation of property to estimate 
the rate of taxation necessary to pay the state 
appropriation of that year. Then the county 
board of supervisors determines the rate of taxa- 
tion to be placed upon the county assessed valua- 
tion to raise money for all county expenses. The 
state rate is the same for all persons of the state 
and of Woodbury county. However, the amount 
of tax which concerns roads and bridges is 
deducted from the assessments of persons who live 
in incorporated towns or cities. That amount, in 
fact, is one-fourth of the county tax. That amount 
and the township taxes for health, cemetery, drain- 
age and care of roads, go into the city special fund 
taxes. The city council of each town and city esti- 
mates the amount of money necessary to pay the 
general expenses of the city, then adds to it the 
amount necessary for each of the special funds, 
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such as library, sewer, park, bridge, light, water, 
etc. 

Sioux City (incorporated) is divided into two 
taxation districts. The first is the city of Sioux 
City and the second is the independent district of 
Sioux City. The independent district consists of 
those unplatted portions within the city limits 
which have not been divided into city lots. Those 
portions which are beyond the reach of city water, 
light and sewer have less tax and less comfort. 
The 1921 tax for the independent district was 98.8 
mills. For Sioux City it was 127 mills. 



The Tax Rate 

At first that seems a large amount, but when 
one realizes that it represents the total tax on the 
dollar for all purposes from Sioux Cityans, the mat- 
ter seems different. In the first place the state asks 
the assessor to place a fair valuation upon your 
property. Suppose you have a house and lot worth 
$10,000. The assessor will assess the value of it 
somewhere around $6,000. Then the state instructs 
the assessor to divide that by four to find the tax- 
able valuation, which would be $1,500. The county 
treasurer would then receive from you the tax of 
127 mills, based upon the $1,500 valuation, or 
$190.50. This is payable in two installments, the 
first to be paid before April 1st and the second be- 
fore October 1st at the office of the county treas- 
urer in the court house. 
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When the Tax Is Made 

The board of supervisors authorizes the tax in 
January for the year just past. The tax which is 
payable before April 1st is the first installment of 
the tax for the previous year, and that payable in 
September is the "balance" installment for the pre- 
vious year. 

The Sioux City Tax 

The tax which Sioux Cityans paid in 1921 was 
127 mills, and in 1916 about 100 mills on the tax- 
able valuation of their property, which amounts to 
about one and three-fourths cents on each dollar 
of actual valuation. 

The Distribution 

The distribution of the 127 mills tax for the 
year 1921 is as follows, shown on the back of each 
tax receipt: 

Sioux City, Iowa, Valuations for 1922 

Mills 
$23,569,046.00 Taxable valuation (except 

lanos ......... — ..-....._._ -..„.. „...„.. J. ^ § . 

541,431.00 Taxable valuation farm lands...... 98.8 



$24,110,477.00 Total taxable value. 

$16,686,738.00 Money and credits full value....- 5. 

The assessed valuation of Sioux City, made in 
1921, was $112,881,884.00. 
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Taxes Collectible in Sioux City 

$ 219,361.55— State - L. 7 % of total 

520,891.86— County _ __16%% of total 

996,088.60— City _ _ -..32%% of total 

1,381,804.84— Schools 41% of total 



$3,118,146.94 Total taxes payable in Sioux City 

in 1922. 



Levy and Distribution of Tax 



State Levy, 1921 — Mills 

State General 8.75 

State Capital 14 



Total State Levy. 



8.89 



County Levy, 1921 — Mills 

County General 4. 

County School 1. 

County Road 1. 

County Road Bldg. ... 2. 

County Road Bonds. . .1 

County Prim. Road. . . 4.35 

Soldiers* Relief 

County Poor 2. 

Insane 2. 

Detention Hospital ... .9 

County Court 2. 

County Court House 

Bonds 1.22 

County Special Bonds. .26 

County Home Bonds. . .28 



Total County Levy. .21.11 

City Levy, 1921 — Mills 

General 9. 

General Deficiency ... 1.6 

Library 2. 

Sewer 1.9 

Main Sewer 2. 

Bonds 2. 



Mills 



Refunding 1 Bonds 5 

Sinking 1. 

Grading 1.6 

Firemen Pension 4 

Police Pension . . ... .4 

Improvement 5 

Park Improvement ... .6 

Parks 2. 

Park Bond 1. 

Cemetery 2 

Fire Equipment 5.6 

Fire Department .... 1.2 
Sanitary District .... 1.9 

Highway 1. 

Garbage 4 

Water Bond 6 

Bridge 2. 

Light 1.7 



City Total 41.0 

School Levy, 1921 — Mills 

School General 46. 

School House 5. 

School Bond 4.3 

Playgrounds 7 



School Total 56.0 



Grand Total 127. 
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Personal Tax (Poll-Head Tax) 

In addition to the property tax there is a per- 
sonal tax (poll tax) of fifty cents levied upon each 
male citizen over the age of 21. 

Delinquent Taxes 

All taxes for special improvements are pay- 
able in full at the first installment, unless a waiver 
of payment is made, whereupon the amount may 
be paid in seven annual payments. Delinquent 
taxes are penalized 1% a month beginning April 
1st. Delinquent taxes on real estate are sold on 
the first Monday of December in each year* with 
f o penalty and 8% interest from time of sale. 



Taxes Are Claims 

Unpaid taxes are a lien (claim) upon personal 
and real property. Personal property may be seized 
by the county sheriff and sold to settle delinquent 
taxes and penalties. Personal tax is also a lien 
upon personal and real property. 

Tax History 

A tax upon Sioux Cityans is: 
Authorized by the State Assembly. 
Levied by the county board of supervisors. 
Assessed by the city assessor. 
Collected by the county treasurer. 
Paid by the owner of property. 
Judged by the city council as the local board 
of review of assessments. 
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INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 

CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

Municipal Income and Expenditure 

Most people have such a struggle to make per- 
sonal income and expenses balance at the end of 
each year that municipal financial matters are rele- 
gated to the rear. However, it is well to know 
where the money comes from and where the money 
goes even in the city management of business. 
Those persons who happen to be fortunate enough 
or industrious enough to have a large amount of 
property upon which to pay taxes can in many in- 
stances confide the information where "a large part" 
of the city income originates. Others who don't 
happen to have the opportunity to pay taxes are 
highly privileged to criticise the expenditure of this 
money which comes from somewhere and goes 
somewhere. That is the general extent of interest 
in the income and expenses of the city. 

Largely From Taxes 

There is nothing secret about the financial mat- 
ters of the city except as the citizen chooses to keep 
it from himself. Taxes form the largest part of the 
income and very near the total. Out of the total 
income of about $1,680,947 which the city council 
needs for the maintenance of the city business be- 
tween April, 1921, and April, 1922, $890,079 did 
come from the tax of 41.0 mills which was esti- 
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mated the previous August as the amount neces- 
sary to cover the following year's needs. 

How They Estimate 

This previous estimate is the result of the 
appropriations made for each of the twenty-eight 
funds into which the accounts of the city business* 
are separated. During the month of April of each 
year those city officials who are in charge of aa 
office or division estimate the amount of money 
which will be necessary for the maintenance of that 
office, division or department during the year which 
begins the following April. These estimates are 
presented to the superintendent of accounts and 
finances, who totals them, lists them according to> 
the various funds or accounts, and reports to the 
council the total amount of income likely to be 
needed for the next year. 

The Regular Income 

The accounts and finances superintendent must 
anticipate in connection with the general fund the 
approximate amount of extra income which will 
come a year later from police court fines, from 
license fees, from public service companies, from 
city inspections, from building permits, from pave- 
ment repairs, from the sale of old materials used by 
the city, from rents of the city hall upper floors, 
and from a score of other sources of incidental in- 
come. Last year he anticipated that $192,000 would 
come from such sources in connection with the 
GENERAL FUND this year, and that $225,000 
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from taxes would be needed in addition to pay all 
the needs of that fund. 

A Typical Fund 

Nearly every one of the other twenty-seven 
funds has its incidental "counter receipts" which 
are not noted until the year end report of the 
account concerned. The library fund account of 
1922 is representative of these incidentals: Tax 
levy, $37,548; counter receipts from fines on books 
overdue, and other items, $1,412; from general fund, 
$10,000. Total, $48,960. 

Treasury Not Always Empty 

It is no special disgrace that some account 
3hould reach the year's end with a balance in its 
favor, although whenever the balance reveals an 
opportunity to improve the department covered by 
that fund it is employed if needed. The water- 
works fund would show a balance of nearly 
$100,000 a year if it were not for the fact that the 
needs of constructing, improving and extending the 
water service in proportion to the rapid growth of 
the city requires the use of that balance. 

Limited Expenditure 

No official, on the other hand, may go beyond 
the amount of the appropriation for his uses, and 
the council itself may not make appropriations 
beyond the revenue which the city receives from 
these various sources of income. 
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License Plan 

Since licenses form so large a part of the city's 
revenue, and since so many persons are in one way 
or another affected by them, it is likely that the 
regulations concerning licenses and the amount of 
some license fees required by the city will be of 
interest here. The license is issued by the city 
clerk only after payment of the fee has been 
made to the city treasurer, and after permission 
has been granted by the city council. This per- 
mission is sometimes of a general nature, but in the 
case of licenses for pool halls, bowling alleys, etc., 
each case is taken up separately. The license is 
signed by the mayor (or by the superintendent of 
accounts and finances) and by the city clerk. The 
clerk keeps a record of the kind of license, the 
amount of the fee paid, the number of the license 
and to whom it was issued. 

Some License Fees 

The following annual license fees are some of 
the more interesting ones required from certain 
occupations and establishments : Pawnbrokers. 
$100; skating rinks, $60; theaters and shows, $50 to 
$150 ; peddlers, $25 ; express wagons, two horses $5, 
one horse $3 ; vans, $12 ; auto express, $7 ; each auto- 
mobile driver for hire, $1 ; employment agencies, 
$50; bill posters, $75; shooting galleries, $50; jitney 
bus, $10; city scavengers, $200; master plumbers, 
$10 ; journeyman plumbers, $1 ; merry-go-rounds or 
rolling coaster, $50; taxi $25, driver $8. 
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Percentage and Per Diem 

The following license fees are judged in a dif- 
ferent manner: Public service companies, 2 per 
cent of total receipts ; bowling, per alley, $10 year ; 
pool or billiards, each table, $10 a year; show or 
circus, $50 to $200 each day; transient dealers, $10 
each day or $100 each month. 

Total License 

Such licenses furnish $190,000 to the city each 
year. 

Spending Extras 

No money may be apportioned or expended 
except by ordinance, resolution or order of the city 
council, subject to the limitations of the annual 
appropriations. If the city receives from work, 
material, etc., any money which does not readily 
belong to some particular fund, that money goes 
into the GENERAL FUND. 

The Twenty-eight Funds 

Out of the total city income the apportionments 
are made after the amount expected from other 
sources has been deducted. 

Name Rec'd from Received 

of Fund Taxes Incomes 

General Fund $214,997.99 $192,275.43 

Library Fund 37,548.33 11,412.00 

Sewer Fund 36,201.46 11,305.98 

Light Fund 43,879.13 36.13 

Road Fund 2,522.01 
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Bridge Fund — 


37,548.31 


208.71 


Cemetery - 


3,754.81 


1,578.00 


Judgment 


5,211.83 


600.00 


Paving Incidentals 


«......-. 


51,389.14 


Water Fund - - 


•—••••••••»•••• 


404,111.60 


Fire Pension . . 


8,992.89 


2,698.09 


Park Fund 


47,016.17 


1,745.67 


Improvement 


26,442.37 




Grading Fund ... ... 


53,267.85 


_..... ....... 


Police Pension - 


7,255.61 


1,112.02 


Main Sewer 


36,278.09 




Bond Fund _ 


44,964.54 




Bond Sinking _ . 


18,139.06 


2,947.06 


1918-1920 Ref. Bond 


9,069.51 




Park Bond — _. 


807.47 




Water Bond - 


459.71 




County Roads ..... 


9,387.09 




Viaduct Repair _ 




200.00 


Fire "Equipment 


26,978.71 - 


500.00 


Park Purchase 


28,658.08 


5,577.50 


Sanitary District . 


36,507.93 


13,113.31 


Road Paving 


18,289.78 


875.00 


Fire Department .... 


125,900.68 






Totals $890,079.41 $701,685.82 

Grand total income, $1,591,765.23. 
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CITY DIVISIONS 

CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

Precinct Lines 

With the adoption of the Commission Form of 
government in Sioux City, many of the needs for 
ward and precinct divisions passed away. The prin- 
cipal advantage claimed for the ward system was 
,that each division of the city had its representative 
to whom the people of his district could go in mat- 
ters of grievance or in matters of desired improve- 
ments in their ward. There were requirements of 
residence within the ward which any councilman 
represented; with the attendant responsibility of 
pleasing both sides in any controversy which came 
up within the ward. 

The Ward Lines 

The ward system is still in use in most cities 
and towns of the United States ; the only exceptions 
being those which are operating under Commission 
form, City Manager plan, or towns too small to be 
divided into wards. 

Little Need for Divisions 

The requirement under the Commission form 
of government that all elections of the City Council 
shall be made at large removes the ward lines, and 
sectional politics. The only need for division lines 
used now are those which any city official makes 
for his convenience in carrying on the work of his 
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department, such as garbage districts, fire limits, 
and for elections. 

Change of Voting Precincts 

For a long time after the Commission form 
went into effect the voting precincts: were detained 
as they were under the ward system. When the 
ward became too populous for all voters to cast 
their ballots on election days in one voting place, it 
was divided and the precincts numbered within the 
ward such as: First Precinct, Ward One} Second 
precinct, Ward One; Second precinct, Ward Seven. 

New Precinct Boundaries 

The first change was the renumbering of the 
precincts without reference to ward lines from one 
to fifteen, and the present voting precincts have 
been completely reorganized into twenty-seven pre- 
cincts, three of which have been subdivided, making 
thirty precincts in all. The same precincts and vot- 
ing places are used for special elections or for reg- 
ular elections. The boundary lines run to the 
middle of the street where a street is named as the 
boundary of a precinct, such as, West, Sioux street ; 
North, West Sixth St.; East, Perry creek; South, 
Missouri river, constitute Precinct One. This would 
indicate that if precinct one has Sioux st. as a west 
boundary, that it includes in it all residents on the 
east side of Sioux street, all who live on the south 
side of W. Sixth st., and all who live on the west 
bank of Perry creek. 
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Thirty Precincts 

Precinct One: West, Sioux st,; North, W. 
Sixth St.; East, Perry creek; South, Missouri river. 
Vote at Webster school, W. 5th and Market. 

Precinct Two: West, Myrtle St.; North, W. 
Sixth St.; East, Sioux st. ; South, Missouri river. 
Vote at Central Park booth, W. 3rd and Sparks. 

Precinct Three: West, Turner st. ; North, W. 
Sixth st.; East, Myrtle St.; South, Missouri river. 
Vote at Everett school, W. 3rd and Rebecca. 

Precinct Four : West, Hale st. ; North, W. 21st 
st. between Hale and Leonard sts., W. 7th st. be- 
tween Leonard and Turner sts.; East, Turner St.; 
South, Missouri river. Vote at Emerson school, 
Highland. 

Precinct Five: Includes all territory west of 
Hale St., north to Plymouth county line and Ridge 
road. Vote at Riverview school, Bryan and Wright. 

Precinct Six : West Turner st. between W. 6th 
and W. 7th, Leonard st. between W. 7th and W. 
21st, Hale st. between W. 21st and city limits; 
North, Plymouth county line; East, Sioux City and 
Plymouth county road to Military road, runs on W. 
21st to Rebecca st., on W. 20th to Isabella St.; 
South, W. 6th between Isabella and Turner, W. 7th 
between Turner and Leonard sts. Vote at Smith 
school, 1613 Rebecca. 

Precinct Seven: (See map) West, Military 
road and Sioux City and Plymouth county road; 
North, city limits; East, McDonald st. from city 
limits to 37th, Main st. from 37th to W. Clifton 
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Omaha st. from Clifton to W. 20th ; South, W. 
between Omaha and Rebecca sts., W. 21st betw 
Rebecca st. and Military road. Vote at Cresc 
Park school, 27th and Myrtle. 

Precinct Eight: West, Isabella st. ; North, 
20th st. ; East, Omaha st. ; South, W. Sixth st. V< 
at Hopkins school, W. 8th and Panoah. 

Precinct Nine: West, Omaha St.; North 
East, runs along W. 17th to Main St., along Mai 
St., along 14th st. to Summit, along Summit to 1 
st., along Perry creek to W. 6th st. ; South, W. ft 
st. Vote at Fire Station No. 2, 419 W. 7th. 

Precinct Ten: West, Perry creek; North, 1 
st.; East, Pierce st. ; South, Missouri river. Vote 
City Hall, 6th and Douglas. | 

Precinct Eleven : West, Pierce st. ; North, 1 
st. ; East, Jones st. ; South, Missouri river. Vote at 
Armstrong school, 8th and Pierce. 

Precinct Twelve: West, Jones St.; North, 9th!$ 
st.; East, Illinois Central R. R. ; South, 4th st. Votc.^ 
at Fire Station No. 3, 1211 5th st. -^ 

Precinct Thirteen: West, Summit between # 
10th and 14th, Main between 14th and 17th ; North,. *? 
17th st.; East, Pierce St.; South, 10th st. between : 
Pierce and Summit, 14th st. between Summit and ■>. 
Main. Vote at Bancroft school, 11th and Pearl. 

Precinct Thirteen (A) : West, Omaha st. ; . 
North, Stone Park boulevard; East, Pierce St.; 
South, 17th st. Vote at garage, 20th and Pierce. 

Precinct Fourteen: West, Pierce St.; North, 
17th st.; East, Ingleside between 17th and 14th, 
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Jones between 14th and 10th ; South, 10th st. Vote 
at Fire Station No. 4, 1414 Nebraska. 

Precinct Thirteen (A) : West, Pierce st. ; 
North, 27th st.; East, Jones St.; South, 17th st. 
Vote at Hunt school, 20th and Jackson. 

Precinct Fifteen : West, Jones between 9th and 
14th, Ingleside between 14th and 16th; North, 16th 
between Ingleside and Court St., Oak st. between 
Court st. and Illinois Central R. R. ; East, Illinois 
Central R. R. ; South, 9th st. Vote at Floyd school, 
22nd and Court. 

Precinct Seventeen : (See Map) West, Main st. 
from W. Clifton to 37th st, McDonald st. from 37th 
to city limits; North, city limits; East, Clark st. 
between city limits and 37th st., Court st. between 
37th and 34th; South, 24th st. between Court and 
Jones sts., 27th st. and Stone Park boulevard be- 
tween Jones st. and Omaha st. Vote at Bryant 
school, 30th and Jennings. 

Precinct Eighteen: West, Court St.; North, 
37th st. ; East, Rustin st. ; South, 28th st, from Rus- 
tin to Illinois Central R. R., 24th st. from Illinois 
Central to Court st. Vote at Lowell school, Spring- 
dale. 

Precinct Nineteen: West, Rustin st. between 
33rd and 37th, Clark st. between 37th and city 
limits; North and East, city limits; South, 33rd st. 
between city limits and Rustin st., 37th st. between 
Rustin st. and Clark st. Vote at Leeds Fire 
Station. 
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Precinct Twenty: West, Floyd river to 28th 
St., Rustin st. between 28th and 33rd; North, 33rd 
St.; East, city limits; South, E. 7th st. Vote at 
Franklin school, 3405 9th st. 

Precinct Tweijty-one: West and North, Illi- 
nois Central R. R.; East, Floyd river; South, Mil- 
waukee R. R. to Wall st. (then north to 4th st). 
Vote at Lincoln school, 6th and Morgan. 

Precinct Twenty-two: West, Jones st. ; North, 
$th st. between Jones and Wall, Milwaukee R. R. 
between Wall st. and Floyd river; East, Floyd 
river; south, Missouri river. Vote at South end of 
Wall st. viaduct 

Precinct Twenty-three: West, Floyd river; 
North, E. 7th St.; East, city limits; South, Wash- 
ington st. to Milwaukee R. R., along to Glass st., 
Leech st. between Glass st. and Floyd river. Vote 
at Fairmount Park, Greenville. 

Precinct Twenty-four: West, Floyd river; 
North, Leech st. to Glass, Milwaukee R. R. tc 
Washington st., Washington st. to city limits ; East, 
city limits ; South, Stone Ave. from city limits to S. 
Cecelia St., Vine st. between S. Cecelia st. and Mis- 
souri river. Vote at Joy school, Indiana and Cor- 
nelia. 

Precinct Twenty-five: West, Missouri river ; 
North, Vine st. to Cecelia, and Stone avenue be- 
tween Cecelia and Glass sts; East, Glass st. and 
Sioux Trail; South, city limits. Vote at Longfel- 
low school, Garietson and Sioux Trail. 
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Precinct Twenty-six: West, Glass st.;. North, 
Orleans Ave.; East, S. Lakeport st. between 
Orleans avenue and Loraine avenue, S. Nicollet 
from Loraine avenue to city limits; South, city 
limits. Vote at Morningside Fire Station. 

Precinct Twenty-six A : West, Sioux Trail 
and Glass st. ; North, Stone avenue ; East, S. Lake- 
port st.; South, Orleans avenue. Vote at East 
Junior High School, 1520 Morningside avenue. 

Precinct Twenty-seven : West, S. Nicollet ave- 
nue to Loraine avenue, S. Lakeport st. between 
Loraine avenue and Stcfne avenue; North, Stone 
avenue; East and South, city limits. 



CITY BOUNDARIES; PROPERTY 

LOCATIONS 

CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
A Large Territory 

The boundaries of Sioux City can best be 
understood by reference to the map of Woodbury 
county in this volume. On this map it will be clearly 
seen that Sioux City covers a large expanse of ter- 
ritory, including all of Sioux City township and the 
north part of Woodbury township. In Leeds, where 
the boundary line of the city runs to Mechanics 
street, many blocks are platted and some residences 
have been built in Concord township. In East 
Greenville and East Morningside the boundary line 
runs along Peach street. At one time an extensive 
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addition was platted across the city limits ex>t of 
the Milwaukee Railroad Station in East Mort ring- 
side. The south boundary line runs just one mile 
south of Loraine avenue, which runs along the 
south boundary of Graceland cemetery. 

The Boundaries 

Technical bounding of Sioux City requires tne 
naming of Plymouth county on the north for a dis- 
tance of eight miles east from the center of the 
Sioux river, Concord township on the east for six 
miles, where the boundary shifts a few hundred feet 
to the east and follows south a distance of two miles 
into Woodbury township along the east side of sec- 
tions (square miles) five and eight. On the south 
the boundary runs straight west along the north 
line of sections seventeen, eighteen and thirteen, to 
the middle of the Missouri river. From there the 
boundary runs along an imaginary line up the cen- 
ter .of the Missouri to the point where the Sioux 
river flows into it, then up the middle of the Sioux 
river to the Plymouth county line. 

Comparative Size 

The city covers a territory of nearly forty-five 
square miles. It has the largest area of any city in 
the United States according to its population. There 
is an erroneous idea abroad that Sioux City stands 
second or third in area of all cities of the United 
States. There are nineteen cities which have a 
larger area than Sioux City. Even this may be note- 
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worthy when it is known that Sioux City ranks the 
hundredth city in population. 

To Find Property 

How to locate property in a large city or in 
the rural districts is important enough to be men- 
tioned here in the technical manner. 

Locating Farms 

A farm of any size is located according to its 
square-mile, its township number north and south, 
and its range-row east and west, in relation to 
national meridians, lines running north and south 
across the United States. Thus the town of Law- 
ton, in Woodbury county as marked on the county 
map, would be located as follows : Southeast quar- 
ter (SE)4) of section 32, township 89, range 45, 
west of the fifth Prime Meridian. It will be worth 
while to study the range numbers at the top of the 
map and the township numbers at the right of the 
map, as well as the manner in which the sections 
are numbered within each township, as in West 
Fork township. 

Locating City Property 

Residence property, whether improved or unim- 
proved, is located according to the name of the addi- 
tion in which it lies. When a piece of land is platted 
(divided up into blocks and city lots) it is given a 
name, such as Hedges Addition, Rose Hill Addition, 
Smith's Villa Second Addition, or similar names. 
The land is divided up into blocks, usually three 
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hundred feet square, although irregular sizes and 
shapes are sometimes made. These blocks are num- 
bered in order, and the blocks are divided up into 
lots which are likewise numbered in order. The reg- 
ular size of the city lot is 50 feet by 150 feet. In 
some cities 25x100 is the standard lot. The only 
way to know the exact size and shape of any city 
lot is to consult the records in the office of the city 
engineer or of the county recorder, where the plats 
of new additions are preserved. Thus a city lot is 
located for assessment, sale, or tax payment: Lot 
3, block 4, Higman's Pierce Street addition. Every 
boy, girl, or adult should know the location in which 
they live as to lot, block, addition. 



CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

A Local Committee 

The Civil Service Commission of Sioux City is 
a local committee of three persons, appointed by the 
City Council of Sioux City to examine applicants for 
public positions within the city. The positions 
included in its authority, up to the present time, 
are principally those of the fire department and the 
police department. The commission must hear and 
settle disputes arising between employees appointed 
under its approval and higher officials who request 
the removal of those employes. The commission 
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may retain such a person in the city employ against 
the objection of his superior officer. 

Advantage 

The advantage of this plan is that newly 
appointed chiefs of city departments cannot dismiss 
every employee who does not suit their whim and 
cannot set in their places friends to whom such 
political jobs may have been promised during the 
campaign before election. While this plan may in 
some instances retain in office a few persons against 
whom strong objection may be held, it has the 
advantage of keeping out many persons who are 
incapable or wholly unfit to occupy such office. 

How Appointed 

These three members of the commission are 
appointed to office for a term of six years. Their 
terms expire at intervals of two years, so that if a 
member should not be re-appointed, his successor 
would be associated with members who already 
have had two to four years experience on the com- 
mission. The council appoints no person to this 
commission unless he has been a resident of Sioux 
City three years or more. 

Examinations 

In order to keep on hand a list of eligible can- 
didates for the police and fire departments, the com- 
mission holds regular examinations twice each year, 
and holds special examinations at any time when 
the eligible list runs as low as three applicants. 
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The first Monday in April and the first Monday in 
October are the regular dates. The ten candidates 
who receive the highest grades over 75% are cer- 
tified by the commission. They are then placed on 
the "eligible" list. Former soldiers or sailors are 
given preference for appointment if certified. 

Who Must Be Examined 

All patrolmen and police officers, and all fire- 
men must be selected from this certified list by the 
fire chief and the chief of police when vacancies 
occur. This appointment is final unless the super- 
intendent in charge of the Public Safety department 
disapproves of their choices. The chief of police is 
the only member of the fire and police departments 
who is not required to take this examination before 
becoming eligible for appointment. He is appointed 
by the Public Safety commissioner on the approval 
of the council. 

Removal from Office 

Any employes appointed under the civil service 
may be removed from office or suspended for mis- 
conduct and failure to perform their duties, by the 
chief of police, the fire chief, or by any superinten- 
dent of municipal work. In case the man suspended 
believes he has been dismissed without sufficient 
cause, he is entitled to a hearing before the Civil 
Service commission. He must, however, appeal to 
the Public Safety superintendent for such hearing 
within five days following his dismissal. 



POLICE DEPARTMENT 

CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

The citizens of Sioux City are so well behaved 
that one policeman can see that 1,000 people be- 
have twenty-four hours of the day. Out of each 
1,000 about 990 don't have to be watched against 
disturbing the rights of others. The police de- 
partment as a whole must be maintained because 
the ten persons of each 1,000 don't know how to 
act. And they keep the force pretty busy at that. 

From 7 a. m. to 3 p. m. eleven patrolmen are 
on duty, thirteen between 3 p. m. and 11 p. m., and 
the remainder of them between 11 p. m. and 7 
p. m. These guardians of the peace are aided by five 
all day detectives and three special investigators, 
who are on duty between 3 and 12 p. m. Count- 
ing all policing officials, the number totals sixty- 
nine. 

At the head stands the chief of police, who 
has general supervision of the police division of 
the department of public safety. 

Beneath him come the three captains, who 
manage the patrolmen happening to be scheduled 
to their particular eight-hour shifts. They take 
care of the office business during that time, direct- 
ing officers to. places of complaint. 

Thirty-six patrolmen look after the welfare of 
the citizens in the parts of the city where traffic is 
heaviest and the pedestrians are most numerous. 
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They are assigned to certain beats where they are 
to keep good order and to prevent crime. The pa- 
trolmen may arrest on warrant, on suspicion, or 
on seeing the crime committed. They are required 
"to preserve peace, enforce the state laws, city or- 
dinances and orders of the city council, and they 
shall at all times be subject to the rules and regu- 
lations made by the superintendent of public safety 
and the chief of police, regarding their conduct, 
promotions and classifications. ,, 

The chief of detectives and his men trace down 
criminals against whom the evidence is clear, who 
who are evading the law, or who are fugitives from 
justice. 

Special investigators look after the cases where 
a reasonable suspicion has been founded to get def- 
inite evidence and make arrests. They are em- 
ployed principally against bootleggers and disor- 
derly places. 

In the management of the police department 
many people are needed to care for the prisoners 
after they have been taken in charge by the police 
officers. 

The police chauffeurs drive the police auto- 
mobiles to the scenes of arrest or disturbance to 
bring back the offenders. 

The signal men, or traffic policemen, manage 
the traffic on Fourth and Fifth streets and watch 
for violators of the speed regulations. There are 
now three motorcycle policemen aiding the traffic 
squad. 
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The station men answer the calls from officer 
or captain acting as desk sergeant, keep the police 
conveyance in order and go with the chauffeur to 
the scene of complaint. 

The jailer has charge of the prisoners while in 
the city jail, with the duties of watching that the 
jail rules are obeyed, that the prisoners are cared 
for and that by his assistant the janitor, the cells 
and rooms of the station are kept in proper condi- 
tion. 

After the prisoner has been taken in charge, it 
requires still others than the officer who arrested 
him, the chauffeur who brought him in, the desk 
man who booked him, and the jailer who locked 
him in the cell. He must still be given the dig- 
nity of a trial in the police court before a police 
judge; his accusation must be read to him by the 
police court clerk, who acts also as the secretary 
to the public safety head. He must, during the 
trial, remain in the custody of the court bailiff, 
who happens to be the humane officer. When 
the prisoner is a woman, she is kept in charge of 
the police matron, who may become personally re- 
sponsible for the prisoner when it seems advisable 
to do so. 

Before any person may become a police offi- 
cer, he must pass an examination of physical and 
mental fitness for the position. This examination 
is in the control of three Sioux City men appointed 
by the council to be members of a civil service 
commission. This commission is not to be con- 
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fused with the United States civil service, because 
the local one has for its only duties the examining 
of applicants for positions in the safety department, 
and the adjusting of disputes which may come up 
between employes and over officials. 

The Commissioners hold an examination the 
first Monday in April and the first Monday in Oc- 
tober, and oftener if the "eligible" list diminishes 
to three applicants, limited to persons who have 
lived in Sioux City at least one year. From the 
certified list, which is composed of candidates who 
pass 75 per cent, the chief of police and superinten- 
dent of public safety choose all police officers. 

The salaries of the sixty-nine members of the 
police department total almost $10,000 a month, or 
$120,000 a year. The supplies for the police officials, 
the equipment of stations, the purchase of depart- 
mental automobiles, etc., come out of the city fund 
known as the "general fund." 

Out of the total amount for salaries the officers 
receive the following compensation per month : 
Chief, $195 ; chief of detectives, $170 ; detectives, 
$160; captains, $160; patrolmen, $130; bailiff, $145; 
police matron, $120; secretary-clerk, $130; chauf- 
feurs, $130 and $145; signalmen, $130 and $150; 
jailer, $130.; the police court judge, $150; the pound- 
master, $130; sergeants, $150. 



FIRE DEPARTMENT 

CHAPTER NINETEEN 

The fire alarm was sounded 799 times between 
April, 1921, and April, 1922, with the accompani- 
ment of clanging gongs, siren auto horns and 
whirring fire trucks. The department was called 
out to fires doing a damage of $821,872.22. While 
the number of calls in this report is far above the 
average number, and the fire loss is exceedingly- 
high because of one fire which accounted for 
almost half of this loss, it is an indication that the 
fire department is kept busy throughout the year. 

The cause of fire alarms was so varied that it 
covers a list of seventy-five items, but the few 
which represent the larger number of calls are as 
follows: Chimney sparks 125, rubbish burning 75, 
false alarms 75, overheated stoves and furnaces 52, 
cigarettes 26, matches 24, short circuits 23, spon- 
taneous combustion 24, electric wires 14, oil burners 
12, electric irons 8, backfire of auto 7, lightning 6, 
defective chimney 5, candles 4, unknown 144. 

The department employs seventy-eight men, 
including the chief and two assistants. They work 
in platoons including a thirteen-hour night shift 
and an eleven-hour day shift. There are nine cap- 
tains, eleven junior captains, twenty-four drivers 
and thirty-one hook and ladder men. The stations 
are equipped with motor equipment of the highest 
type. There are seven active fire stations at pres- 
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ent, pending the construction of the new headquar- 
ters hose house number one at Sixth and Water 
streets. The cost of maintaining the fire depart- 
ment during the twelve months beginning April 1, 
1921, was $155,714. 

The fire chief, whose real title is "chief engi- 
neer of the fire department," is the active head of 
the division, with direct authority over the sta- 
tions, equipment, firemen and localities of fires. 

All firemen are subject to the same regulations 
concerning appointments as the candidates for 
police jobs. Appointments to the fire department 
are made by the fire chief and superintendent of 
public safety from the certified list of those who 
passed the department examinations with a grade 
of 75 per cent or more before the civil service com- 
mission. When an appointment is made to the fire 
department roll the fireman holds his place during 
good service, unless some act of carelessness or 
breach of regulations causes his removal. 

The chief is required to enforce the rules and 
regulations as laid down in the manual of the fire 
department, or as they may be changed by the 
civil service commission through recommendation 
of the superintendent of public safety or the fire 
chief. He is directly responsible for repairs and 
care of the equipment of the various stations. In 
the vicinity of a fire he has absolute control, hav- 
ing authority to blow up buildings, cut down wires, 
move obstructions or do anything which seems 
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necessary to check or extinguish the fire. He may 
call on standersby to. assist the firemen. 

While the assistant chief takes the place of 
the chief whenever necessary at the scene of a fire, 
he must attend every fire call in person. In ad- 
dition, he must make a daily inspection of the 
equipment and records at the eight hose stations. 

The captains are at the head of the eight sta- 
tions, with control over the men of the company. 
Whenever a company arrives first at the scene of 
a fire, the captain assumes charge until the su- 
perior officers arrive. Each captain is the adviser 
of his company, is the custodian of the station, and 
must be well informed as to the location of hy- 
drants, names of streets, location of fire alarm 
boxes, business blocks, hotels, etc. 

The drivers have regular practice hours to 
keep machinery in good running order. When 
they are needed at a fire they. assist the hose and 
laddermen in whatever capacity they are called. 

The hose and laddermen, sometimes called 
the pipemen and. truckmen, must keep the hose in 
good condition and see that the ladder apparatus 
is kept in proper order at all times. At a fire the 
hose and laddermen carry out the orders of their 
superiors as to the method of fighting a fire. 

Each officer has the duty of preventing fires 
by examining inflammable supplies and places. 
Whenever he can he determines the cause of fires. 
If he believes the blaze is of incendiary origin he 
reports to the county attorney the facts upon 
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which his suspicion is based. The county attorney 
prosecutes the case. 

There are eight fire stations (Formerly one for 
each of the eight city wards), located and num- 
bered as follows: 

Hosehouse No. 1 — Sixth and Water streets 
(when completed). 

Hosehouse No. 2 — West Seventh and Market. 

Hosehouse No. 3 — Fifth, between Wall and 
Iowa. 

Hosehouse No. 4 — 1414 Nebraska street. 

Hosehouse No. 5 — Chambers and Washington. 

Hosehouse No. 6 — Morningside avenue and 
Patterson street. 

Hosehouse No. 7 — Floyd avenue, Leeds. 

Hosehouse No. 8 — 2000 Boulevard avenue, 
Riverside. 



OUR PUBLIC HEALTH 

CHAPTER TWENTY 

In a civilized community it might not seem 
necessary that great attention be paid to sanitary 
conditions; that is, individuals should take care of 
individual conditions. But they don't always do 
it. One needs only to look over a list of the com- 
plaints at the mayor's office on any single day to 
decide that four kinds of people give the depart- 
ment a great deal of trouble, namely: (1) Those 
who are too "dainty" to effect even the slightest 
improvement of conditions; (2) those who are too 
lazy to right a neighborhood annoyance; (3) 
those who are so selfish and uncivilized that they 
will not respect the rights of others, and (4) the 
excusable ones, who just simply don't know any 
better. The last named cause the least trouble. 

The constant campaign of the health depart- 
ment has as its slogan : "Help keep the city clean. 
It pays." It pays in self respect, in health, in pride, 
and in neighborhood relations. The "help" does 
not mean that citizens should arm themselves with 
brooms, shovels and wheelbarrows to clean up the 
"other fellow's" property. It means rather that 
those same instruments should be turned by each 
good citizen against the property (inside and out) 
on which he resides. If landlords won't, do it, then 
tenants should "help keep the city clean. It pays." 
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If this city is the property of the health de- 
partment, then that department should do it all. 
Everyone, then, should call upon the health officers 
to keep the lid on the garbage can, to clean out the 
cellar, to empty the dishwater where it won't an- 
noy neighbors, to gather up the cans around the 
yard, to remove germ breeders of all kinds, to burn 
up the garbage, to see that only dry garbage gets 
into the garbage can, and to prevent such other 
insanitary conditions as thoughtless persons per- 
mit. But each owner is to care for his own prem- 
ises. 

The health department works for the residents 
in three divisions; the professional adviser of the 
board, who checks the spread of contagious dis- 
eases; the sanitary inspectors, who investigate 
complaints and enforce sanitary regulations; and 
the garbage inspector, who takes charge of the gar- 
bage collections in the thirteen districts of the city. 
There are twenty-two city officials actually en- 
gaged in improving the health and sanitary con- 
ditions of Sioux City. 

The City Physician now confines his atten- 
tion to investigating those cases of illness where 
there is reason to doubt the diagnosis of the at- 
tending physician, or where contagious diseases 
have not had the care of a physician. In such 
cases he makes a thorough examination of the pa- 
tient, quarantines the premises if necessary, and 
uses every precaution to keep the disease from 
spreading. In a general way he oversees the 
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health situation of the city, offering through the 
newspapers such suggestions as should be followed 
in times of exceptional danger. He acts as adviser 
to the city council when the members meet in the 
capacity of the board of health. 

The Sanitary Inspector and his assistant try 
their best to keep careless or ignorant persons 
from creating the ill will of those who object 
to being imposed upon. From the inspection 
viewpoint, one of the most frequent tragedies oc- 
curs where one family, which takes pride in clean- 
liness, neatness, sanitary conditions and coopera- 
tion, lives in the close vicinity of a family which 
throws refuse and dishwater out the back door, 
letting it run where it will, dumps ashes over the 
lot line, throws rubbish and tin cans about the 
back yard, and tramps puddles of slime and filth 
beneath the tidy neighbor's windows. 

These inspectors in some cases must actually 
teach housewives in sanitation. People who have 
always been careless and sloppy cannot readily see 
why they should suddenly change just because an 
inspector says so. In some cases where a second 
or third complaint is made and warning is repeat- 
ed without any result, the inspectors, who have 
police power, arrest the offenders. Strange though 
it may seem, these people resent the suggestions; 
and stranger still is the fact that some people in the 
best residence portions of the city have to be visit- 
ed and sometimes threatened with arrest. Such 
persons are sometimes benefited by knowing that 
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for causing insanitary conditions a fine of not more 
than $100 or imprisonment for not more than thirty 
days is conveniently provided. 

If some of the conditions which these men en- 
counter were announced to the public, it is prob- 
able that the stories would be doubted. Many 
basements of presumably high class restaurants 
have been filthy, the kitchens and back doors reek 
with rank odors, and some supposedly high class 
homes are nuisances in the vicinity. These per- 
sons are usually known to the health department, 
which is framing itself for action. First there will 
be respectful appeals to "help keep the city clean. 
It pays." 

The Garbage Inspector has a task similar to 
that of the sanitary inspectors, except that his 
duties are more directly confined to the removal 
of refuse, garbage and ashes. In addition to mak- 
ing personal visits to places of complaint, he has 
charge of the fifteen drivers who collect the refuse 
from ash and garbage boxes in the main part of the 
city and of the two dump masters who superintend 
the placing of refuse loads at the river dump. 
These collectors are required to make the circuit 
of their districts twice each week, according to a 
city regulation, but in many cases the district has 
been subdivided and more men employed where a 
locality contains boarding houses and flats. Col- 
lections are made in some districts three or four 
times a week merely as a special service. 
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A new recommendation has been made by the 
health department. Contrary to former practice, 
the department recommends burning the garbage 
in alleys, even though the alley is paved. The re- 
striction applies to asphalt pavements, which can 
be greatly injured by fire. The plan is to wrap 
up the dry garbage in newspapers and then set 
fire to the whole. 

Some superdainty persons may reply, "What 
is the garbage department for?" Others comply 
gladly and look for other ways to help keep the 
city clean because it pays. 

The city bacteriologist analyzes all speci- 
mens brought to him by physicians, nurses, 
food inspectors and dairymen to discover the 
presence of suspected disease germs or spoiled 
foods. He examines about five hundred specimens 
each month. He is a member of the Housing Com- 
mission, being required to inspect all house plans 
to see that they meet the requirements of lighting 
and sanitation. In addition he is the city dairy 
and food inspector and an assistant state dairy and 
food inspector. 

The board of health and the city council have 
issued a list of rules which will aid in the garbage 
conditions of the city and save residents the $25 
fines which must be promised in order to teach 
some people how to aid the department. Refer to 
these frequently: 
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RULES FOR GARBAGE AND ASHES 

Rules Pertaining to Collection 

No. 1. No person shall deposit any garbage, 
slops, manure, tin cans, grass, lawn sweepings or 
lawn rakings, leaves or waste on any of the walks, 
streets or public grounds except the same be in 
metallic cans with tight fitting covers; nor on any 
private property within the city of Sioux City. 

No. 2. Metallic cans with handles and cover 
shall be used. Garbage cans should not hold more 
than 20 gallons. Ash cans must be of sufficient 
size to hold not less than 30 gallons. Cans must be 
placed in a position on alley or street easily acces- 
sible to the collector, and when filthy, leaking or 
in any way defective, must be removed and replaced 
by new ones. 

No. 3. Put into the garbage can all animal 
and vegetable refuse from the kitchen. Garbage 
cans containing water, slops, ashes, tin cans, glass- 
ware, crockery or manure will not be emptied by 
the collector. 

No. 4. Put into the ash can all ashes, tin 
cans, broken glassware, rags, waste paper, old 
shoes, rubbers, floor sweepings and miscellaneous 
refuse that will burn. Ash cans containing water, 
slops, garbage or manure will not be emptied by 
the collector. 

No. 5. Put lawn grass into large sacks or cans 
that can be lifted by one man. Ashes and grass 
dumped on the ground will not be gathered up. 
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No. 6. Drain garbage of all moisture before 
putting it in the can, and it will neither smell bad 
in hot weather, nor freeze and stick to the can in 
cold weather. Do this, have a clean can at all 
times, and save it from rusting. 

No. 7. Report all dead animals, giving exact 
location of same, to the police station, Bell phone 
249 ; Auto 3333. 

No. 8. Complaints as to collection of garbage 
should be reported to the street commissioner's 
office, both phones 1313. 

No. 9. Be sure your own premises are per- 
fectly clean before reporting others. 

No. 10. The city will not collect garbage 
from auto repair shops, garages, pool halls, drug 
stores, nor ashes from places other than private 
dwellings. 

No. 11. The ordinances of the city of Sioux 
City and the rules of the board of health, in rela- 
tion to the collection of garbage and ashes, and the 
abatement of nuisances, will be rigidly enforced. 
The penalty for violation is a fine of not less than 
$25.00 nor more than $100.00, or imprisonment in 
the county jail not less than seven nor more than 
thirty days. 

By order of the board of health and city 
council. 

This is one of the very few cities that collects 
garbage without a direct charge to the individual. 
Do your "bit" to hfelp make the cost to the public 
as light as possible. 



CITY WATERWORKS 

CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

The New Pump 

When the citizens of the Village of Sioux City 
used the wooden pump "down by the store" about 
sixty years ago, they little realized the dignity to 
which the dry old wheezer would grow. They 
would scarcely have believed at the age of 60 it 
would be worth more than a million dollars, would 
deliver the water to 80,000 people, at the rate of 
6,000,000 gallons a day, or 10,000,000 gallons a day, 
just as we may need. 

It Pays Its Way 

There is really nothing sentimental about the 
water works department, nothing delicately artistic, 
but there is one fact about it that places it on a* 
pedestal alone where the beaming citizens may 
stand before it in bareheaded reverence: It has an 
income of $304,000 a year, with a net balance of 
$134,000 clear profit. 

Big Business 

The size of the undertaking is tremendous. If 
all the mains of the water department were placed 
end to end in a straight line they would carry the 
water almost to Kansas City. The equipment fur- 
nishes more than two billion gallons of water to 
residents yearly, or about 6,000,000 gallons each 
day of the year. There are 12,800 water meters 
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checking up the water at the thousand-gallon rate. 
There are two large reservoirs which have a joint 
capacity of 8,000,000 gallons. The present total 
investment is $1,662,000. In fact, nearly every 
feature of the waterworks department enables one 
to speak in millions. 

A Wonderful Growth 

What becomes of this yearly profit ? The gen- 
eral notion is that it goes to the support of other 
departments. But it doesn't. The water equipment 
and facilities must keep up with the rapid growth 
of the city. Through the employment of this neat 
little profit, the water extension has almost caught 
up with the development of the city, and in some 
few localities has succeeded in sending branches 
ahead to make life worth living for those who will 
soon move in. Although the population of Sioux 
City has now added only one-half to that of 1910, 
the department has in the last twelve years raised 
the earnings from water rents from $50,000 to 
$134,000 ; has raised the gross receipts from $80,000 
to $304,000; has raised the number of service con- 
nections from 5,000 to 12,800, has increased the 
number of miles of mains from sixty to 219, has 
increased the number of fire hydrants from 350 to 
1,000, has increased the reservoir capacity from 
1,650,000 gallons to 8,500,000 gallons, and the 
annual pumpage for the year has been increased 
from 740,000,000 gallons to 2,024,000,000 gallons 
And the beauty of the matter is that the more 
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money the waterworks department may employ in 
extending the service, the more the equipment will 
earn for the purpose of extending the service to earn 
more money. 

Free City Service 

In addition to its other feats the waterworks 
equipment saves to the city over $48,000 which 
would have to be paid directly or indirectly if the 
water system were privately owned, for fire pur- 
poses, for paving purposes, street sprinkling, for 
use in all of the city offices and buildings. The fact 
that the equipment is owned by the city, is prac- 
tically free from debt, makes it an asset which 
more than balances the Sioux City public debt of 
about $1,400,000. 

Four Stations 

The waterworks stations, unassuming as they 
are, cost the city an investment of almost $200,000. 
One visit to the interior of them soon reveals the 
expensive items. 

The Main street station, at Sixth and Main, is 
one of the best equipped stations in the middle west. 
The wells beneath the station furnish a good supply 
of water, but the needs of the city do not now call 
for full time service. 

The Lowell station, at Floyd River road and 
Twenty-fifth street, has become the hero of the 
achievement. The electrically driven automatic 
pumping machinery is furnished with a well of 
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wonderful capacity. The station has a capacity of 
7,000,000 gallons a day. 

The main street station, although served by 

> 

almost a hundred small wells of various depths, has 
now turned over the larger portion of the water 
production to the Lowell station. 

A separate pumping station and reservoir 
serve North Riverside, the same as at Leeds. 

Morningside Booster Station 

The complaints of low pressure made in Morn- 
ing Side several years ago have been met by a 
booster station equipment, which raises the pres- 
sure to 105 pounds to the square inch. This equip- 
ment, like that of the Lowell station, is electrically 
driven. If at any time the pressure should drop as 
low as fifty pounds, the booster station automatic- 
ally picks up the stream from the mains and forces 
it up to a pressure of 105 pounds. This insignifi- 
cant looking station, which is graced with a well 
sloped park along the Morning Side car line on 
Dodge avenue, boosted along 500,000,000 gallons of 
water last year. 

Water Rates 

The regular water rate is 25 cents per thou- 
sand gallons up to 10,000 gallons in any one month. 
Users who go beyond that amount are given a cor- 
respondingly reduced rate until it drops to 10 cents 
per thousand gallons for all over 250,000 gallons a 
month. The water accounts are classed as "domes- 
tic" and "commercial." Those are classed domestic 
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who do not use more than 4,000 gallons in one 
month or more than 24,000 gallons in any six 
months' term, at the rate of $1 a month. Any 
excess of 4,000 gallons must be paid for at the rate 
of 25 cents per thousand gallons. The year is 
divided into two terms of six months each ; the first 
term begins October 1 and the second term begins 
April 1. In case a surplus of water has been used 
during the second term of summer - months, any 
unused portion of the first term may be counted as 
belonging to the second term. All in excess of 
48,000 gallons for the twelve months must be paid 
for at the regular rate. 

Partial Rates 

Lower rates than $1 a month may be had 
where the premises have only one faucet and only 
one family. The rate is then 50 cents, entitling 
consumers to 2,000 gallons per month. A rate of 75 
cents is permitted where two openings are used, 
and no bath, with the privilege of using 3,000 gal- 
lons. All others pay the minimum rate of $1. 

Plentiful Supply 

One difficulty which is frequently experienced 
in other cities is rarely found in Sioux Citiy. Very 
seldom is it necessary for the residents to stint 
themselves in the use of the water supply, even in 
the hottest and driest season. The equipment, ex- 
tension, reserve and growth of the water system 
are keeping even step with the rapid growth of the 
city. 



i HE CITY PARKS 

CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

If parte dreams come true, Sioux City will be 
as beautiful as it is busy. Those residents who are 
deeply interested in the beauty of the city have 
plans which .go hand in hand with the "boulevard 
around the town," connecting all the outlying park 
property. Some persons may not realize that Sioux 
City has already invested over $612,000 for 1,100 
acres of land in twenty-eight different parks, play- 
grounds, rests, triangles and park "spots." It is 
only recently that the general interest in parks has 
been aroused. 

The parks have been the result of slow teach- 
ing by a small number of men who have taught 
for more than twenty years. These men gave free 
service on the park board almost constantly up to 
1910, when the commission form of government 
took up their work. Even since the reins of park 
management have been taken out of their hands., 
they have given incouragement to the work. Al- 
though a score of other men have been active in 
park development, the names of Adolph Hermann, 
E. C. Peters, James A. Jackson and J. L. Han- 
chette will be remembered in relation with the at- 
tempts to beautify the city. 

The oldest park in the city was set aside by 
Dr. William R. Smith in Smith's Villa in 1856. 
However, little improvement was possible until 
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1898, when the women of the villa made the work 
possible. They were given some assistance by the 
city council. This park is now a children's park, 
fitted up with playground appliances. 

Prospect Terrace, at the apex of Bluff street, 
was early recognized by Adolph Hermann as a 
splendid park site, not so much because of its 
location as a park, but because of the splendid 
view it affords of the entire city to the west, north 
and east, and of the view far into Nebraska, just 
across the river. 

Central Square (West Side Park) occupies 
half of two blocks between West Third street and 
Riverside Boulevard on Main street. The park 
covers a space of a little more than two acres. 

Stone Park covers a territory of 801 acres 
in the northwest corner of the city. Forty acres 
of the park extend into Plymouth county. Stone 
park offers wonderful opportunities of development 
on account of its natural ruggedness and its adapt- 
able timber. A great deal of improvement has 
been done already, but not enough to change it 
from a picnic ground into a well groomed park. 
Access to the park may be had from either of the 
two roads which enter from Stone park boulevard 
on the east, one going the north short route and 
the other the south route through the park, to the 
river entrance. Footpaths have been cut through 
to a limited extent, giving delightful walks, climbs 
and runs. Rustic bridges have been built, benches, 
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tables and camp stoves have been installed, and 
water has been piped within comfortable distance. 
Not the least part of the improvement is the zoo, 
with its collection of animals and birds. 

The highest point of elevation in the park is 
reached by the south park road, which has a branch 
running up to Mt. Lucia. From here the view is 
considered to be one of the most beautiful afforded 
in this vicinity. A view of a sunset from this 
point is a sight which will long be remembered. 

Riverside park and War Eagle park are locat- 
ed at Riverside park, including a combined area 
of sixty-seven acres. The former, which has been 
the playground and picnic ground for the past 
thirty years, is being rapidly improved and equip- 
ped as a pleasure ground. War Eagle park is 
maintained to hold in respect the historic grave 
of the famous Indian leader, War Eagle. 

Stone Park Boulevard park includes fifteen 
acres at Broken Kettle road and Custer Battlefield 
highway. 

Riverview park, at West First and John 
streets, occupies two acres set aside for future im- 
provement. 

Rock River park, at Broken Kettle and Pierce 
street extension, occupies about one and one-half 
acres. 

Gilman's park occupies seventeen acres of the 
southern part of Gilman terrace from Seventeenth 
to Nineteenth streets, between Omaha and McDon- 
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aid streets. Seven acres were donated to the city 
and ten acres were purchased for $10,000, to be 
used as playground park. In summer it is used 
as an athletic field ; in winter as a skating pond. 

The Greenhouse Grounds surrounding the Main 
street pumping station completes the group of 
parks on the west side of McDonald street, the 
center line. Although this is not classed as a park, 
it is a splendid attempt to offset the ordinary sur- 
roundings of a waterworks pumping station. 

On the east side of the center line the largest 
and most beautiful, if not actually the best 
groomed park in Sioux City, overlooking size, is 
Grand View park of thirty-four acres, between 
Twenty-fourth and Twenty-eighth streets, from 
Douglas to McDonald street. This park has the 
advantage of being large, close in and well kept. 
Although the trees and shrubbery are of very 
few years development, they are inviting to resi- 
dents who enjoy the winding drives and walks 
through the park. 

Leeds park, in Leeds, located upon Floyd ave- 
nue, near the car line, is a small park, supplied 
with numerous walks, paths and resting places. 

Cole's Addition park is located in Cole's Addi- 
tion between Eighth and Ninth streets on Pacific 
street. 

Lowell Station park is the lawn around the 
Lowell pumping station at Twenty-fifth street and 
Floyd river road. 

Two triangles which are included in this 
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group of twenty-eight "green spots" of the city- 
are Call's triangle at Twenty-first and Summit, and 
Pierce street triangle at the intersection of Twenty- 
seventh street and Pierce street extension. 

Andrew Anderson park, at East Sixth and 
Morgan streets, containing five and one-half acres, 
is equipped with bath house, swimming pool and 
playground apparatus. 

South of First street are several more places 
maintained by the city for the benefit of residents. 

Floyd park, which surrounds Floyd monu- 
ment, south of Glenn avenue, is third in size of 
city parks, occupying 23.31 acres. The monument 
itself is a worthy structure, dedicated to Sergeant 
Floyd, a member of the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion. 

Fairmount park occupies an entire block in 
Greenville, on South Fairmont street, between 
Grand avenue and Dace avenue. 

Booster Station park fronts the booster station 
of the waterworks department at Dodge avenue 
and South Helen street. 

Cecelia park occupies a triangle at Jay ave- 
nue and South Cecelia street, where Morning Side 
avenue diverges to the east. Although this is one 
of the newer parks, it is already a highly acceptable 
"green spot." 

Peters park, which occupies the triangle made 
by the two branches of Morning Side avenue, 
where it divides at Garretson avenue and spreads 
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until it reaches Transit avenue, is a pretty park, 
always kept in the best condition. 

Hedges rest is located on Morning Side avenue 
and South Pomegranite street. It is a small strip 
of ground which has been turned into a park lawn 
or resting spot. 

Garretson park, at South Paxton street and 
Sergeant Bluff road, is composed of 120 acres of 
land, which has good future possibilities. Very 
little has been undertaken there to date. 

Lewis park, on Sioux trail and Peters avenue, 
is another of the newer purchases. Nine and one- 
half acres were bought for $42,800. 

The sunken gardens will occupy a natural de- 
pression on Jones street between twenty-eighth 
and Twenty-ninth streets. 

Floyd Plaza will occupy a small triangle east 
of the tuberculosis hospital. 

Sacjawea park, named for an Indian girl who 
piloted the Lewis and Clark expedition through 
this locality, is being improved on a hillside along 
the south side of Transit avenue, where the road 
leaves the street car line to turn south to Sergeant 
Bluff. 

The actual cash investment represented by the 
parks of Sioux City is a matter of no small import- 
ance. Some of the values are exceedingly large, 
counted in actual number of dollars, but when their 
usefulness to the city is considered, the cash in- 
vestment takes second place. Stone park is valued 
at $114,000, Grand View park at $85,000, Gilman 
park at $32,000, Central Square (West Side park) 
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at $30,000, Fairmount park at $9,500, Floyd Mon- 
ument park at $10,000, Cecelia park at $18,000, 
Children's park at $10,000, Peters park at $8,U00, 
Sacjawea park at $4,500, Cole's Addition park at 
$5,000, Leeds park at $4,000, Sunken Gardens at 
$6,000, Prospect terrace at $10,000, Floyd plaza at 
$1,000, and others of varied value, giving a total in- 
vestment in park land of $430,000. In addition, 
there are improvements upon these parks to the 
amount of $140,000, and equipment to the amount 
of $36,000. 

The large number of parks mentioned here 
prevents the possibility of acceptable descriptions 
of them. The best way to appreciate them is to 
hunt them up, look them over, learn their names 
and make as frequent visits to them or past them 
as is possible. Sioux City has a splendid start to- 
ward being one of the most beautiful cities of the 
middle west. Although people who have resided 
in this city a lifetime might look about in vam to 
find this beauty — because they have always seen 
it — those who see Sioux City tor the first time 
assert that Sioux City has three principal parks: 
namely, Morning Side, the hill district and the 
West Side. 



THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 

CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 

The city maintains a public library system 
which includes the main library at Sixth and Jack- 
son streets, seven branches, collections in each of 
the seven hospitals and three deposit stations with 
a total of 100,000 volumes. Through its books, 
magazines and other tools, it is the public institu- 
tion which may most freely give assistance and 
pleasure to every member of the community at any 
time. It is an aid to business profits for the busi- 
ness man, farmer, mechanic or professional man. 
It gives amusement and peace to old or young, sick 
or well, rich or poor, without restriction as to rank, 
creed or color. It not only supplements but 
reaches beyond the schools since through its avail- 
ability to everyone and its resources in all lines, it 
may be the post-graduate school for all, unlimited 
by the grammar school diploma or Ph. D. of the 
student. 

Income 

The library is supported by city funds. The 
state library law provides that a levy of not less 
than two mills nor more than five may be made 
for the public library. In Sioux City the levy made 
has been two mills, the least allowed by law, and 
lower than that made for most of the libraries in 
the state. To carry on the service the library ren- 
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ders the community, it receives from each $100 of 
the city money 20 cents. 

Main Library 

The main building was erected in 1912, the gift 
of Andrew Carnegie. It houses the librarian's 
office, the main adult and children's departments, 
as well as the work rooms and office for other parts 
of the system. 

In the adult department are 33,731 books that 
may be borrowed, 1,530 reference books, magazines 
and pamphlets for use in the library, newspapers, a 
picture collection of 16,000, and, as a depository 
library, a collection of 7,288 government documents. 
Books of all kinds — biography, history, travel, fic- 
tion, science — may be borrowed and, with the ex- 
ception of the latest novels, kept for two weeks. 

The children's department has 4,190 books that 
may be taken out, as well as pictures, magazines 
and other books for use in the library. Special 
study rooms on the second floor give opportunity 
for group discussions or private study. The Sioux 
City Society of Fine Arts has its rooms on the sec- 
ond floor. The ground floor contains an audi- 
torium where are held educational meetings, lec- 
tures, women's club meetings, meetings of the Bird 
Club, Academy of Science Letters and other 
organizations. 

Library Cards 

Everyone is entitled to the use of magazines 
and books while at the library building. In order 
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to borrow books, the applicant must sign and leave 
with the librarian an application blank and assure 
good care of books borrowed. A child below high 
school age must have parents or guardian sign the 
opposite of the blank, agreeing to stand any lpss of 
books or damage to books by the child. Twenty- 
six thousand users of cards are now on file at the 
library. People visiting the city for a few days may 
borrow books on payment of a deposit. 

FINES 

Persons who keep a book longer than the 
allotted time must pay a fine of two cents a day 
until the book is returned. 

Hours 

The main library at Sixth and Jackson streets 
is open from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. on week days. The 
children's room is open from 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
The library is closed on Sunday during July and 
August. In other months the reading rooms are 
open Sunday from 3 to 5 p. m. 

Use 

At all times the library is a busy institution. 
During the rush seasons about 800 people a day 
use the main library. Approximately half of these 
borrow books and the remainder come for business 
information, to read or to study. 

Staff 

» 

The staff consists of a librarian, four heads of 
departments and eleven assistants. In addition are 
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the janitors and part time pages. 

Branch Libraries 

The following branch libraries are maintained 
in the residence districts. Since the hours of open- 
ing and closing are subject to change at various 
seasons of the years, window cards are placed in the 
front windows of the branch libraries stating the 
days and hours of service at each place. Each 
branch has its supervising librarian and pages: 

Greenville Branch — 2900 Correctionville road. 

Leeds Branch — 3901 Floyd avenue. 

Morningside Branch — 1903 Morningside ave- 
nue. 

Smith's Villa Branch— 1424 West Seventh 
street. 

Community House Branch — 1604 East Fourth 
street. 

Crescent Park Branch — Crescent Park school. 

Riverside Branch — 2021 Riverside avenue. 

Hospital Collections 

Seven collections are maintained in the hos- 
pitals of Sioux City for the use of patients confined 
there. This collection is changed semi-weekly. 
About 5,000 volumes of fiction, travel, educational 
and miscellaneous subjects are used for this hos- 
pital service. 

Story Hours 

From November to April a story hour is held 
for children at each of the branch library rooms on 
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i>ome regular day as announced in the library win- 
dow. The story hour at the general library is held 
each Saturday afternoon. 

Deposit Stations 

Deposit collections of limited size are main- 
tained at the post office, American Legion head- 
quarters and at Hansen's grocery in Cole's addi- 
tion. 

Public Library Board 

The board of five library trustees is appointed 
by the mayor with approval of the council for a 
term of five years, one member being appointed 
each year. The appointment is always made at the 
first meeting of the council in April. All board 
members serve without pay. After electing one of 
their members as president, they have charge, con- 
trol and supervision of the public library at Sixth 
and Jackson streets, its equipment, its branches and 
all affairs of the library. They employ and fix the 
compensation of the librarian, assistants and em- 
ployes by a majority vote of the board. They con- 
trol the expenditure of all taxes levied and moneys 
received for library purposes. 



THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

. CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 

An Important Undertaking 

A city can rise little higher than its system of 
schools. The school children of today carry on the 
work of the next generation. Good schools mean 
good government, progressive industry and better 
business. Schools are an investment, not an ex- 
pense. 

The best schools cannot perform the impos- 
sible. Not every child who registers on the open- 
ing day will be thoroughly grounded in the* funda- 
mentals of learning, whatever they may be consid- 
ered to be. There are obstacles in school rooms as 
elsewhere. There are some incapable teachers and 
some unwilling pupils. These and other handicaps 
have to be dealt with and reduced to the miafcium 
by the careful choice of teachers, the wider spread 
of the information concerning the needs and advan- 
tages of education, and the whole hearted co-opera- 
tion between the schools and the parents. 

Ways to Improve 

These three requirements will not be brought 
about in any magic manner. A good teacher is 
always the cheapest, if her salary enables her to 
live comfortably. The wider spread of information 
comes when parents are willing to follow educa- 
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tional advances with an intelligent interest. Whole- 
hearted, constructive co-operation comes as parents 
learn in what way they can assist in making the 
school work more effective, in the working-out with 
the teachers of any real problems in the advance 
of the child in school; in short, in co-operating, 
not in criticizing. 

Six-Three-Three System 

The school system is organized in three dis- 
tinct educational units: the elementary school in- 
cluding the first six years, the junior high school 
including the seventh, eighth and ninth years, the 
senior high school containing the tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth years. In addition the kindergarten is 
maintained for beginning pupils, who enter school 
at the age of five years; and the normal school 
for high school graduates, who are planning to 
teach. One particular advantage to teachers who 
are planning to teach in Sioux City is that in 
the normal training course of three years they 
are given credit for two years teaching experience, 
which is required of all applicants for positions in 
the city schools. 

Teachers 

Two requirements are maintained for teachers 
in the Sioux City schools. Teachers must be either 
college graduates or normal school graduates, in 
addition to two years of teaching experience. No 
normal school graduate is permitted to teach any 
class above the eighth grade. On the other hand, 
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qualified college graduates are permitted to teach 
any grade from the kindergarten to the twelfth 
without any adverse discrimination on the salary 
schedule. At the present time the beginning salary 
for properly qualified college graduates is $1,500, 
with a possibility of reaching $2,100 within a period 
of five years; for normal school graduates, $1,320, 
with a high point of $1,800 attainable within five 
years. 

The High School 

The Central High school- at Twelfth and 
Nebraska streets has a capacity of 1,400 to 1,600 
pupils. Pupils from all parts of the city attend there 
during the tenth to twelfth years of their school 
course. In addition to the regular subjects com- 
monly taught in those three years — mathematics, 
English history, science, languages and their 
related titles — numerous courses in manual train- 
ing, domestic science, business training and arts are 
offered. Eight prescribed courses are made out for 
the benefit of pupils who have a definite plan of 
preparation for their life work or for their further 
pursuit of education. It is possible for a young 
man or woman to obtain the fundamental knowl- 
edge of nearly every general occupation and to re- 
ceive some definite training within the high school 
building towards almost all trades and occupations. 
The advantage of this grows more important when 
it is known that about three of every four pupils 
who enter the tenth grade of the high school are 
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forced to make, or choose to make, their living 
upon that minimum amount of education, the high 
school courses. 

The Junior High Schools 

There are three junior high schools in Sioux 
City at the present time : East Junior High school 
at 1520 Morningside avenue, West Junior High 
school at West Sixth and Myrtle streets, and North 
Junior High school at Twenty-fifth and Nebraska 
streets. A fourth proposed school is being planned 
as a central junior high school in the vicinity of 
Seventh and Wall streets. 

The function of the junior high school is to 
bridge the gap between the grade schools and the 
high schools, to separate pupils of the rapid- 
growing age into a group where they may have 
their own activities and interests, and to keep 
pupils nearer their homes for one year longer. 
There is very little choice of subjects in the junior 
high school, because the work of the seventh and 
eighth grades is largely necessary for all pupils as 
a foundation for the simplest occupations or for 
advanced study. A special effort is made to give 
a wide range of occupational information so that, 
when they decide their life work, they will have a 
basis on which to form their decision. One dis- 
tinction should be kept in mind concerning the 
difference between the junior high school and the 
senior high school. The junior high school 
attempts to supply general information which will 
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help a pupil to find the vocational field in which he 
will be efficient and happy, with a beginning in 
several lines, which the pupil may use in case he 
is forced by circumstances to stop school; the high 
school, on the other hand, offers first-class equip- 
ment for direct vocational training and for pre- 
professional education. 

The Elementary Schools 

Twenty-seven buildings are required for the 
elementary and the preliminary grades (kindergar- 
ten) six grades of the city schools. The first three 
years of the elementary school are called the prw 
mary grades, and the fourth, fifth and sixth years 
are the intermediate grades. The schools, their 
locations and the grades included for 1922-1923 are 
given below: 

Armstrong — Eighth and Pierce, six grades. 
Bancroft — Eleventh and Pearl, six grades. 
Bryant — Thirtieth and Jennings, six grades. 
Cooper — Leech and Fairmont, six grades. 
Crescent Park — Crescent Park, five grades. 
Dwight — Seventh and Wall, three grades. 
Emerson — Highland, five grades. 
Everett — West Third and Rebecca, six grades. 
Floyd — Twenty-second and Court, six grades. 
Franklin — Ninth and Plymouth, six grades. 
Hawthorne — Leeds, six grades. 
Hopkins — West Eighth and Panoah, six grades. 
Horace Mann — West Third and Bluff, special 
work. 
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Hunt — Twentieth and Jackson, six grades. 

Irving — Eleventh and Jennings, six grades. 

Joy — Indiana and Cornelia Ave., six grades. 

Lincoln — Sixth and Morgan, six grades. 

Longfellow — Garretson and Sioux Trail, six 
grades. 

Lowell — Twenty-seventh and Chambers street, 
six grades. 

McKinley — East Second and Paxton, five 
grades. 

Riverview — North Riverside, six grades. 

Roosevelt — West Sixth and Turner, five grades. 

Smith — West Sixteenth and Rebecca, six 
grades. 

Washington — South Martha and Bushnell, five 
grades. 

Webster — West Fifth and Market, six grades. 

Whittier — South Cedar and Fourth Ave., six 
grades. 

Worcester — Dace and Walt, six grades. 



THE SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 

A Big Corporation 

Few persons realize the enormous business 
handled by the board of school directors and the 
superintendent of schools, until the fact is known 
that the school district owns property amounting 
to more than three millions of dollars, and employs 
over five hundred persons as teachers, and other 
employes, at a total salary expense alone of nearly 
$900,000 each year. The total budget for 1921-1922 
was $1,429,154.85. 

Its Service 

The school district maintains twenty-seven 
grade school buildings, three junior high school 
buildings and a large cosmopolitan senior high 
school building. One of the grade buildings 
handles a small but thoroughly efficient normal 
school whose graduates are fully certified to teach 
in any Iowa school. The total school enrollment 
for the year ending June, 1922, was 12,861 pupils. 

The School Board 

The board of school directors, acting for the 
Independent School District of Sioux City, form 
a separate corporation similar to those managed by 
the city council, county board of supervisors, and 
the State of Iowa, and they may buy and sell prop- 
erty, sue and be sued, and exercise other powers 
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granted by law; and have exclusive jurisdiction 
over the district in all school matters. 

The Members — Meetings 

There are seven school directors elected for a 
term of three years, at least two of whom are 
elected each year on the second Monday of March. 
They hold two regular meetings each month at 
the office of their secretary, on the first and third 
Mondays of the month at 5 :00 p. m. Special meet- 
ings may be held at the call of the president and 
upon request of four members of the board. The 
members of the board of directors serve without 
pay. 

Board Committees 

The members of the board act as chairmen of 
the eight committees as appointed by the president 
of the board. The eight committees control audit- 
ing, finance, purchasing, school house, teachers, text 
book, extension, and health and sanitation. The last 
named committee includes the superintendent of 
schools. 

Its Authority 

The board elects, outside its membership, a 
secretary each year on July 1. A treasurer is 
elected at the time of the regular school election of 
board members. At a regular meeting of the board 
in April of any year, the board elects by ballot the 
superintendent of the public schools for a term 
varying from one to three years. He enters upon 
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his new duties July 1 after his election. All salaries 
are finally acted upon and determined by the board, 
although the salaries of the teachers, supervisors 
and principals are based upon the recommendation 
of the superintendent of schools. The board acts as 
the legislative department and the superintendent 
as their executive to carry out the rules and regu- 
lations of the schools. 

The Superintendent of Schools 

He has general supervision of all the public 
schools of the city, "of their organization, classi- 
fication, course of study, text books, and the meth- 
ods employed in instruction and management." He 
has under his direction all employes connected 
with the schools. He keeps regular office hours in 
his offices on the first floor of the City Hall at 
Sixth and Douglas streets. 

His Duties 

Among numerous other duties he attends edu- 
cational conventions and meetings as the board may 
require; recommends the elections of new teachers 
and the re-election or dismissal of teachers, prin- 
cipals, or supervisors of special departments; visits 
and aids teachers in their classroom work as often 
as possible; may assign pupils to other buildings, 
and suspend or expel pupils when necessary; 
records and reports the condition of each school at 
frequent intervals; inspects and countersigns all 
requisitions for necessary supplies, and attends the 
regular meetings of the school board to report con- 
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ditions and to recommend methods of improving 
the work of the city schools. 

The Secretary 

The secretary acts in the capacity of business 
agent for the board of education. All purchases are 
made through his office, contracts drawn up and 
executed, adequate insurance placed on all school 
property, school building bonds issued, the annual 
budget determined and prepared, the amount of 
taxes required in the respective funds, annually cer- 
tified to the county board of supervisors; school 
census taken, building repairs and alterations 
authorized, annual inventory of school property 
taken, specified supplies and equipment furnished 
each school building; all warrants and checks 
issued, and school elections conducted. All of the 
duties of the secretary are performed under the 
direct authorization of the board and in compliance 
with legal requirements. 

Records pertaining to the above duties are kept, 
.(together with complete financial records, petitions, 
resolutions, reports made to the board, and the min- 
utes of all meetings of the board. 

Detailed financial statements are made monthly 
and annually to the board, and statement of all 
receipts and expenditures is annually published in 
one of the local papers. 

The Treasurer 

It is his duty to hold and account for all 
moneys belonging to the district. He pays out 
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money only on the order of the president, counter- 
signed by the secretary. He makes a report of the 
receipts and expenditures of the district and reports 
the condition of the different funds at the first reg- 
ular meeting in each month. 

Playgrounds Director 

The playgrounds director and his ten or fifteen 
assistants direct wholesale recreation and entertain- 
ment for the children and young people of Sioux 
City. Their activities reach to seven public parks, 
ten school playgrounds and ten school auditoriums. 

The summer work consists of park games, 
moving pictures at night, school and home gardens 
(800 to 1,000 of these), and carpenters classes. 
The work of the school year is separated into two 
divisions — school games and the social center work. 
The former consists of inter-school athletic con- 
tests (soccer football, baseball, basket ball, volley 
ball), class contests, badge contests, field meet day, 
folk dancing, hike days, and moving pictures after 
school hours. The social center work is for young 
men and women in and out of school. Literary 
clubs, gymnasium classes, athletic contests, musical 
organizations, folk dancing, gymnasium classes for 
working boys and school boys, and artificial skat- 
ing ponds are directed for the use of the surround- 
ing communities. The playground work is sup- 
ported by a one mill tax, authorized by the state. 
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Supervisor of Gardens 

The supervisor of gardens is the adviser and 
instructor of the school children in all matters 
which can be classed under gardening or "small 
farming." He visits all school buildings to enroll 
pupils who are interested in the various agricul- 
tural activities such as the raising of pigs, poultry, 
rabbits, guinea pigs, pigeons, vegetables, fruits, 
flowers and the like. In addition to these clubs the 
girls' canning and the stock judging fall to his de- 
partment. Each summer valuable cash prizes are 
offered for the best gardens. During the annual 
Inter-State Fair a special school children's exhibit 
is a prominent feature. In the stock and poultry- 
exhibits school children are frequent winners of 
prizes in competition with professional exhibitors. 

Income and Expenditure 

The principal source of school income is the 
tax levy, which furnishes about $1,250,000 a year to 
be used for educational purposes within the city 
limits (school district). 

Other income consists of tuition fees from non- 
resident pupils who are required to pay $5.00 per 
month each in the grammar and primary school 
and $10.00 per month in the high school. 

Storm Signals 

"Storm signals" will be given at 7 :45 a. m., 
indicating that school will be closed for the fore- 
noon, and at 11:00 a. m., indicating that school will 
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be closed for the afternoon. The 7:35 signal is 
effective for the forenoon only. When the 7:45 
signal is given, the high school regular session will 
be transferred to the afternoon beginning at 1:00 
p. m. unless the 11:00 a. m. signal is given for the 
afternoon dismissal. 

The signal will consist of long whistle blasts 
— three from the' fire whistle on the city building, 
the traction company's power house, the Milwaukee 
round house, and the Omaha railway shops, and 
four blasts from the Mystic mill at Leeds. 

The School Term 

The school year is composed of 38 weeks exclu- 
sive of two weeks during the Christmas and New 
Year holiday and one week in April which com- 
prises the spring vacation. 

School Hours 

Grade schools are in session each school day 
from 9:00 a. m. to 12:00 m., and from 1:15 te 
3 :45 p. m. A recess of fifteen minutes is held each 
half day in each grade room. The first, second and 
third grades are dismissed thirty minutes earlier 
in the afternoon, and the preliminary and first 
grades are dismissed at 11:15 instead of 12:00: 

Junior High School 

The junior high school morning session runs 
from 8:30 to 11:50; the afternoon from 12:45 to 
3 :45. 
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High School Session 

The high school is in session from 8:30 a. m. 
to 2 :50 p. m., with a noon lunch period of 30 min- 
utes. 

School Census 

Each year a school census is taken comprising 
the names, ages and residences of all children within 
the school district of the ages of five to twenty 
years, inclusive. The 1922 census was 19,020. 

Compulsory Attendance 

All the children of seven years to sixteen years, 
inclusive, must be sent to school by the person hav- 
ing control of the child. Exceptions are permitted 
when the child is over fourteen years of age and 
regularly employed, when the child has been ex- 
cused for sufficient reasons by any court of record, 
or when the child is mentally or physically unable. 
Persons found guilty of failing to send children of 
seven to sixteen years to school violate a state law 
and must pay a fine of from $3 to $20 for each 
offense. 

No child under five or person over twenty-one, 
except by special permission, is permitted to attend 
public school. 

Truants 

Children who play truant come under the 
authority of the truant officer. If children persist 
in truancy the officer may take them before the 
juvenile court judge. The judge may have them 
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assigned to some state institution if they prove 

obstinate. 

A Common Aim 

Every effort is made by the board and the 
superintendent to insure wholesome surroundings, 
safe accommodation, and interesting profitable edu- 
cation for the children of school age. 



THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 
The Organization 

The Chamber of Commerce is an organization 
of business and professional men who are interested 
in advancing the commercial, industrial and civic 
interest of Sioux City. While the main efforts of 
the organization are exerted within the city, con- 
siderable work is done for the territory immediately 
surrounding Sioux City from which the city draws 
its trade. This is done because the city cannot exist 
within itself but must depend upon the large agri- 
cultural region of the adjoining states for raw prod- 
ucts and a market for the outlet of the products 
manufactured here. 

Its Equipment 

For the convenience of its members and visitors 
to the city, the Chamber of Commerce maintains a 
set of club rooms on the fourth floor of the Com- 
merce Building at Sixth and Nebraska streets. 
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These consist of a cafe, several committee rooms, 
private dining rooms, pool and billiard room, read- 
ing and lounging room, ladies' rest room and offices 
for the secretary and his assistants. These rooms 
are the headquarters for many of the conventions 
that come to Sioux City. They are always open for 
meetings of a public or educational nature that are 
not held for profit and where no admission is 
charged. 

Membership 

Membership in the Chamber of Commerce is 
open to any business or professional man of the 
city, who shall be passed upon and voted a member 
by the Board of Directors. Resident Members are 
the active members. There are, however, non-resi- 
dent, associate and traveling men memberships 
which carry a portion of the privileges offered by 
the club and are open to certain classes of business 
men. Yearly dues are charged but no entrance fee 
for members. 

Board of Directors 

At the annual meeting held in May of each 
year, seven men are elected from the membership 
to serve on the Board of Directors for three years. 
The board is thus composed of 21 members, one- 
third of whom retire each year. They elect from 
their membership the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the vice-president, treasurer, and ap- 
point the secretary. This body controls the affairs 
of the Chamber of Commerce in much the same 
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manner as the board of directors of any other busi- 
ness organization or corporation. 

Committees 

The active affairs of the organization are car- 
ried on by the following standing committees ap- 
pointed by the president and approved by the 
Board of Directors: Executive, Finance, Agricul- 
ture, City Planning, Conventions, Entertainment, 
Good Roads, Home Building, House, Legislative, 
Membership, Budget, New Industries, Publicity, 
Established Industries, Public Affairs, Railroad 
and Trade Extension. The president from time to 
time appoints special committees to care for prob- 
lems that arise which do not come under the work 
or scope of any of these standing committees. 

Bureaus and Departments 

The work of the Chamber of Commerce is of 
so diversified nature that it is impossible to care 
for it as one unit. For this reason various bureaus 
and departments have been organized for their 
specific work. 

Manufacturers' Bureau — Is composed of man- 
ufacturers of the city. They deal with problems 
that are of interest to them more than the rest of 
the organization. Legislation is one of their chief 
interests, as is also trade extension and promotion. 

Members' Couneil — Is a group of members 
representing every line of activity in the city. They 
meet at lunch cm alternate Fridays, when questions 
of a public nature, either local or national, are dig- 
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cussed in open forum. Many important speakers 
are brought from other cities by this council. Their 
meetings are open to the public. 

Motor Trades' Bureau — Is composed of retail- 
ers, jobbers and manufacturers of automobiles, 
trucks, tractors and accessories. This organization 
works in the interest of the motor trade industry 
and is responsible for auto shows and exhibits that 
are fostered in Sioux City. The bureau is affiliated 
with the Iowa Automotive Merchants' Association. 

Safety Bureau — Is a branch of the National 
Safety Council and works for the prevention of 
accidents in Sioux City. Its work is mostly with 
the industries of the city and the railroads. 

Bureau of Social Agencies — Is the organization 
that has charge of raising and distributing the 
Community Fund which is raised in the city each 
year for the support of the charitable and social 
institutions. 

Trade Promotion Bureau — Is as the name 
implies an organization for the promoting of trade 
with the surrounding territory. It is composed of 
members from various lines of activities in the city. 
Under its direction, industrial expositions, trade 
weeks, etc., will be handled in the future. 

Traffic Bureau-^-Is a shippers' organization 
working for best possible transportation rates from 
Sioux City to other points. Freight : and express 
bills are audited in the bureau's office for its mem- 
bers. 
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Sioux City Woman's Club— Is an associate 
bureau of the Chamber of Commerce. It partakes 
of the nature of a Woman's Chamber of Commerce, 
devoting its efforts towards the civic development 
of the city from the woman's standpoint. 

Departments — In addition to the bureaus there 
are departments, such as the Industrial Depart- 
ment, Publicity Department and the Tourist Infor- 
mation Department. These are all a part of the 
general organization but caring for these specific 
problems. 

Secretary 

The secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
devotes his entire time to the duties of his office 
and has a corps of assistants who are also full time 
employes. He or an assistant attends all meetings 
of committees and bureaus, acting as secretary of 
such. He is in direct charge of the equipment and 
employes of the Chamber of Commerce, and is its 
official representative on business matters of the 
organization; He draws checks and pays the bills 
and purchases supplies when needed. 

Spirit of Progress 

The Chamber of Commerce publishes twice a 
month a magazine called the "Sioux City Spirit of 
Progress." This circulates to all members of the 
organization, to librarians, schools, colleges, com- 
mercial organizations and to various institutions 
interested in Sioux City. In addition to news of the 
activities of the Chamber of Commerce, the publi- 
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cation carries news of the industrial and commer- 
cial development of the city. It is used in certain 
classes in the public schools in teaching industrial 
facts. 



SIOUX CITY INDUSTRIES 

CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 

Few cities of the size of Sioux City have fe<> 
diversified a line of business. Many cities are 
larger jobbing centers and many are larger manu- 
facturing centers. Sioux City, however, is an 
economical combination of these two — it is an 
industrial center with both manufacturing and 
jobbing. The factor that has entered most in 
building such a center is location. 

The industrial activities of the city are usually 
divided into the following lines : Jobbing, manufac- 
turing, grain business and live stock and packing. 
Packing, however, is also included in manufactur- 
ing. 

Jobbing 

From the standpoint of volume, jobbing is the 
largest business in. the city. Sioux City's jobbing 
business ranges from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 
annually. The territory covered from the city 
reaches parts of seven states — Iowa, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Minnesota, Wyo- 
ming and Montana. Probably no other recognized 
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jobbing center in America covers so large a terri- 
tory without a riyal in the way of an industrial 
center. Practically every product for the home and 
the farm is supplied by some Wholesale house in 
the city. The following list, whifch was for 1921, 
gives some idea of the relative importance of each 
line represented: 

Agricultural goods $ 2,700,000 

Automobiles, trucks, tractors, etc 12,760,000 

Building materials- 1,750,000 

Cigars and tobacco 1,500,000 

Clothing, dry goods, etc 4,700,000 

Coal 4,625,000 

Drugs and sundries 1,700,000 

Electrical supplies 2,150,000 

Foodstuffs 97,750,000 

Furniture and fixtures 2,000,000 

Hardware, metal products, plumbing 

supplies ; 7,520,000 

Lumber 3,750,000 

Office supplies 1,370,000 

Paper 562,000 

Paints, wall paper, etc 850,000 

Petroleum products 2,800,000 

Seeds -. 1,0Q0,000 

Miscellaneous 5,760,000 



$155,235,000 

Manufacturing 

Sioux City ranks first in Iowa in the value of 
manufactured goods. Importance is added to this 
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leadership because of the variety of articles that 
are made. These articles range in size from foun- 
tain pens to five-ton trucks. Food products make 
up the major portion of this list, but it also includes 
in large quantities agricultural equipment, automo- 
tive accessories, soap, soft drinks, leather goods, 
work clothing and furniture. The following list of 
leading lines manufactured, together, with their 
values, give some idea of the relative importance 
of the various groups of products: 

Agricultural equipment $ 318,000 

Automotive equipment 1,614,000 

Building materials 1,800,000 

Cars and shop construction 6,680,000 

Cigars 270,000 

Clothing, dry goods, etc 2,000,000 

Decorations and advertising novelties- 196,000 

Foodstuffs — 

Packing house products 62,326,325 

Dairy products 10,600,000 

Other foods , 8,721,000 

Furniture, fixtures and woodwork „. 1,800,000 

Hardware, metal products 1,600,000 

Jewelry and optical goods— 286,000 

Leather goods . 600,000 

Mineral and soda waters.! „ 646,000 

Paints, wall paper, etc 360,000 

Publishing and printing 2,500,000 

Serums and tonics , 700,000 
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Tanning, robes and furs 157,000 

Miscellaneous : 5,000,000 



$100,024,425 

Grain Market 

Sioux City's grain market is the fastest grow- 
ing industry in the city. From almost nothing in 
1907, the receipts grew to over 14,000,000 bushels 
in 1921. The growth was most noticeable from 
1917, when terminal elevators began to be built, up 
to the present time. Grain business is based 
almost entirely on freight rates. It was not until 
1917 that the city was recognized as a grain mar- 
ket and freight rates were granted which would 
permit the dealers here to compete with other 
grain markets. The grain business is in its infancy 
now but is growing -rapidly. 

Live Stock and Packing 

From the standpoint of people dependent upon 
it, the live stock and packing industry is the largest 
in the city. It is impossible to mention one with- 
out the other because they are so closely allied and 
so necessarily combined in interest. It has been 
estimated that nearly one-fourth of the population 
of the city is either directly or indirectly dependent 
upon this end of Sioux City's business for a living. 

Sioux City ranks first in Iowa and sixth in the 
United States as a live stock and packing center. 
It ranks first in the world as a pure bred live stock 
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•fuarket. The value of live stock marketed through 
,&e city* in 1921 was approximately $70,000,000. 

Retail Stores of Sioux City 

*' Withih' 100 miles of Sioux City are approxi- 
mately one million people. This accounts to a cer- 
tain extent for the enormous retail facilities of the 
city, fcdnsistfrig fcf dome of the finest and best stores 
•to be found in the middle west. There are over 700 
detail stores, ranging in size from the small neigh- 
bourhood store, which are the joy of the housewife, 
tb the mo9t modern department* store in the state. 
These stores, with their great force of employes, 
'reach out into every market of the -world for 
articles demanded by the buying public. 
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SIOUX CITY INSTITUTIONS 

CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 

Churches 

Sioux City has sixty-eight church congrega- 
tions in practically every denomination known to 
this part of America. In most cases the pulpits are 
filled by most competent ministers. The buildings 
themselves represent some of the finest architec- 
ture in the city. There are a number of missions 
which do educational work among the foreigners 
and help to make them better citizens. 

Clubs 

The numerous clubs of Sioux City are a source 
of pleasure and recreation to their members. Golf 
is played on the links of the Country Club, Morn- 
ingside Country Club and at the Sioux City Boat 
Club. Shore Acre Boat Club, Riverside Boat Club 
and the Sioux City Boat Club have tennis and boat- 
ing facilities. The Big Sioux river is an ideal loca- 
tion for such clubs as these, giving excellent boat- 
ing and pleasant surroundings for the social and 
athletic features. 

Many of the national fraternal organizations 
maintain clubhouses in the heart of the city. The 
Chamber of Commerce, the Business and Profes- 
sional Women's Club and other commercial organi- 
zations maintain club rooms. Such clubs as the 
Rotary, High Twelve, Lions and Kiwanis hold 
weekly luncheons. 
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Theaters 

For many people who enjoy indoor amuse- 
ments, Sioux City has fifteen theaters covering 
motion pictures and vaudeville, in addition to the 
Auditorium, which features special musical shows, 
opera and comedy. The Sioux City Concert Course 
provides a series of musical concerts during the 
winter season. The Sioux City Academy of Science 
offers weekly lectures on scientific subjects during 
the winter. 

Hotels 

There are five large hotels (Martin, West, 
Jackson, Howard and Chicago House) that are 
classed as modern, with twenty-five or more 
Smaller ones making a total of over 2,000 rooms 
available. The facilities are often utilized entirely 
in caring for large conventions in the city. 

Schools and Colleges 

Sioux City is well equipped with educational 
facilities. In the public school system there are 
twenty-seven grade school buildings, three junior 
high schools and a central senior high school. 

Trinity college offers a four-year training 
course for boys. It is under Catholic direction but 
is open to all boys who meet the requirements. It 
is located at Leeds. The annual attendance is 400. 

Morningside college offers a four-year college 
course of diversified types. In addition to the gen- 
eral course it offers pre-legal, pre-medical, pre- 
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engineering and other courses preliminary to the 
professions. It is a co-educational school with non- 
sectarian tendencies, although under the direction 
and maintenance of the Methodist church. It is 
located at Morningside. The annual attendance is 
a little more than 1,000. 

In addition to the business training depart- 
ments of the public and denominational schools 
mentioned above, one school, the National Busi- 
ness Training school devotes its entire capacity to 
commercial subjects. 

The Automotive school offers an intensified 
course in the care, operation and maintenance of 
tractors and automobiles. 

FIFTEEN SOCIAL SERVICE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Organized Welfare Bureau 

209 Third street. Seven different organiza- 
tions are represented in this bureau, which has for 
its purpose, "The equalization of opportunity for 
normal living." Aid is given to those persons who 
are in some way handicapped in life. Financial 
relief is given in many cases, though often it is not 
needed as much as finding jobs, looking after the 
family welfare ; in other words, helping people to 
help themselves. The day nursery is one of the 
important services maintained. The family depart- 
ment attends to individual family needs. Under 
the public, health department are included the med- 
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teal and dental clinics, the visiting nurse, child wel- 
fare and care of the tuberculous. 

.Young Men's Christian Association 

• Seventh and Pierce streets. Co-operating with 
the home, the schools and the church, the Y. M. 
C. A. builds character in men and boys. It is a 
friend to the friendless ; it finds employment for the 
unemployed; it renders full service to the youth 
and . the community at large. Last year, 16,000 
boys made use of the facilities at the "Y." Through 
improved physical and moral development, the 
association helps the boys through the trying 
period of adolescence and makes a strong, virile, 
patriotic citizen of him. 

Young Women's Christian Association 

Y. W. C. A. Bldg., Sixth and Jackson streets. 
The physical and moral welfare of girls away from 
home is the chief interest df the Y. W. C. A. The 
Travelers' . Aid is maintained for the purpose of 
assisting strangers on their arrival. Whatever the 
girl's need whether a home, employment, suitable 
recreation, or what not, it is supplied through some 
department of the "Y. W." Social clubs are main- 
tained for girls engaged in industry and clubs for 
girls have been organized in all the schools. 

Boy Scouts of America 

425 Warnock Bldg. Manly boys devfel6p*d by 
this splendid organization make upright citfe«i9. 
During 19*1 more than 1,200 boys received *ctmt 
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training, learning good principles as well as whole- 
some sports. 

Girl Scouts 

205 Grain Exchange Bldg. Hundreds of girls 
between the ages of 10 and 18 are experiencing a 
stimulating uplift. Scouting stands for citizen 
building — obedience, honor and home usefulness. 
No creeds stand in the way of membership. 

Salvation Army 

908}£ Fourth street. Known best, perhaps, for 
its open-air "Church for the Homeless," the Salva- 
tion Army does a wide range of relief work. It 
"extends the helping hand to the man who may be 
down, but is never out." Among the activities of 
this organization may be mentioned: Children's 
outings, prison work, Christmas dinners for the 
poor, furnishing lodging and meals, care of ex- 
service men, etc. 

Good Shepherd's Home 

Twenty-fourth and Court streets. Many an un- 
fortunate girl has been rescued from bad com- 
panions and trained to a life of usefulness by this 
well established institution. The Catholic Sisters 
who conduct it give their lives to this service. For 
many years the Good Shepherd's Home has been 
jiast what its name implies, a haven of refuge for 
the erring. 
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Florence Crittenton Home 

Twenty-eighth and Court streets. One of a 
chain of similar institutions in other cities. Hun- 
dreds of unfortunate mothers and babies have here 
been sheltered, nurtured and trained to become use- 
ful members of society. The institution is non- 
sectarian and depends for its maintenance almost 
entirely on contributions from its friends. 

Boys' and Girls* Home 

Twenty-sixth and Douglas streets. During its 
lifetime, the home has taken care of more than 
3,000 children, and of these 200 have been placed 
in permanent homes. The institution is non-sec- 
tarian and is governed by a board of 18 members. 

St. Anthony's Home 

Military Road. The orphanage now houses 
157 children. Of this number, about three-fourths 
are dependent upon charity for their upkeep. It is. 
for the support of these that the institution must 
seek anuually for the help of charitable people. 
Children of two years and upwards are received in 
the home, trained carefully, and at the age of thir- 
teen or fourteen, given out for adoption. 

Catholic Woman's League 

Fourth Floor, City Hall. This organization is 
a part of a nationwide movement on the part of 
Catholic women of America to care for the poor 
and needy. All forms of charity work come within 
its scope — caring for the worthy poor, looking after 
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new comers, finding homes for abandoned children, 
housing dependent aged people, etc. 

Community House 

The East Side institution has attracted the 
interest of all charitably inclined people. Like the 
famous Hull House of Chicago, it serves the foreign 
born population as a center where needed lessons, 
right living and Americanization can be given. 

St. Monica's Home 

Perry Creek boulevard. On the 105-acre site 
on Perry Creek boulevard, the helpless, forsaken 
children are started along the highway of useful 
citizenship and a God-fearing life. The Sisters of 
St. Benedict are in charge of the work of this insti- 
tution. 

Wall Street Mission 

316 South Wall street. This institution is a 
pioneer in social and relief work in Sioux City, 
serving particularly the foreign element residing in 
its vicinity. In the big gymnasium, 150 boys are 
given instruction each week in wrestling, boxing 
and gymnastics. In the night school for foreigners 
nearly 100 students are enrolled. The Homemakeir's 
Club includes 50 women from many lands. The 
religious work is cosmopolitan. 

National Safety Council 

Sioux City Division. The safety bureau strives 
to secure the personal safety of our citizens while 
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engaged in the activities of life. The slogan, 
"Safety First!" is carried everywhere — into the 
schools, the shops and the homes. 



MISCELLANEOUS FACTS 

CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 

Location and Climate 

Sioux City lies at the corner of Iowa, Nebraska 
and South Dakota and is only eighty-five miles 
from the state of Minnesota. The average eleva- 
tion is 1,158 feet above sea level. The temperature 
is unusually uniform for this location. During a 
thirty-year period the average mean annual temper- 
ature was 48 degrees. During this same period the 
average annual rainfall was 95.73 inches. 

Parks and Camping Grounds 

Sioux City's park system covers over one thou- 
sand acres, consisting of playgrounds and natural 
wooded tracts. The largest of these parks is Stone 
park, covering over 800 acres on the banks of the 
Big Sioux river in the northwestern part of the 
city. Beautiful trees, low hills and winding roads 
make this one of the most beautiful parks in Iowa. 
This park is equipped for camping; during the tour- 
ist season thousands of people take advantage of 
the excellent facilities. Grandview park, Lewis park, 
Fairmont park, Peters park and Cecelia park are 
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closer to the heart of the city; they are used by 
people desiring fresh air and pleasant surroundings 
without going to the larger park. The playgrounds 
are located in various parts of the city in order to 
give children in every locality a chance to play 
without going into the street. 

Railroads 

Railroads are one of the prime factors in build- 
ing a city. Sioux City is served by six important 
trunk railroads — Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; 
Chicago & Northwestern ; Illinois Central ; Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha, and the Great Northern. These 
roads have a total of eighteen lines radiating out of 
the city in every direction. These roads make Sioux 
City easily accessible from all directions. 

Highways 

Fourteen highways, including several of nation 
wide importance, enter Sioux City. Among these 
are the King of Trails, the Custer Battlefield high- 
way, Grant highway, Sunshine highway, Corn- 
husker highway and others. "The Iowa state high- 
ways are marked into Sioux City, and the Nebraska 
highways are marked to the river across from Sioux 
City. These place Sioux City as the hub to an 
enormous system of marked roads and bring thou- 
sands of people to the city annually. 



STORIES OF EARLY SIOUX CITY 

CHAPTER THIRTY 

(By C. R. Marks, who lived through most of 
the events he relates here.) 

Sioux City was accidentally started by a stray 
settler, followed by other stray settlers, but its site 
was picked and its growth started by shrewd men. 

Sergeant Floyd 

The earliest record made of this region was the 
record by members of the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion through the newly purchased Louisiana Terri- 
tory as early as 1804. With them was Charles 
Floyd, in whose name the Floyd monument is 
erected on the banks of the Missouri river. Floyd 
had become ill and died in this region while the 
expedition was on its way up the river. The expe- 
dition started up the Missouri river, May 14, 1801, 
by boats; one keel boat and two flat boats, pro- 
pelled by oars, poles and ropes by which men or 
horses pulled from the banks. It took ninety-six 
days for them to reach the vicinity of Sioux City, 
August 20, 1804. Floyd was buried with military 
honors at the first bluff they reached on the Iowa 
side of the Missouri river. 

After his burial and the placing of a cedar post 
to mark his grave, this was a land mark mentioned 
by all the travelers up and down the Missouri. In 
the spring of 1857 the river cut into the bank and 
exposed the grave. The residents reburied his body 
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near the place where the present monument stands ; 
but in the years following the grave was forgotten 
and all signs of its location lost. In 1895 the grave 
was located, and on August 20 the place was 
marked with a stone slab ; later, Congress appropri- 
ated $5,000, the state of Iowa $5,000, and the public 
as much more, for the erection of the monument 
now standing in his memory. 

A Quiet Interim 

After this expedition had passed, this locality 
received little recognition or mention for many 
years, except the mention of Floyd's grave by trav- 
elers such as Breckenridge, Catlin and others. 
There was a great development in the fur trade on 
the upper river and the workers passed up the river 
afoot or on horseback, but most went back by 
water. There was a well worn trail from Council 
Bluffs along the bottom where the Northwestern 
railroad runs, up to Floyd's grave, then down the 
ravine north of it to the bank of the river, across 
the Floyd near its mouth and near what is now 
Sixth and Nebraska streets, to avoid a slough to the 
southwest of it. 

At times there had been small Indian settle- 
ments in this vicinity, but it was chiefly a hunting 
ground for many bands, being on the border line 
between the Sioux tribes on the north, and the 
Sacs, Pottawattamies and Foxes to the south. 
Congress had established a neutral strip across 
northern Iowa, which the Sioux Indians, especially 
the Yankton tribe, claimed. 
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Open to Settlers 

Finally the United States secured undisputed 
right to all of Iowa, and in January, 1851, the legis- 
lature of Iowa created forty-nine new counties in 
the western half of the state. They named this 
county "Wahkaw," later changing the name to 
Woodbury. 

Establishing the County Seat 

On August 1, 1853, the organization of the 
county was held and seventeen votes cast; about 
six of them were from Smithland and probably only 
two — Theophile Brughier and Joseph Leonnais — 
from what is now Sioux City. The county seat had 
been fixed at W. B. Thompson's place just below 
the site of the present monument, calling it Ser- 
geant Bluff and also Floyd Bluff, as well as in 
some writings, Thompsontown. 

The public lands were being surveyed and, in 
anticipation of the land being subject to settlement, 
a few settlers had come in and squatted on lands 
they intended to take, and built cabins. Most of 
them were French fur traders, who had been em- 
ployed by the fur companies up the river ; they had 
married Indian women or half breeds and wanted to 
settle down in this new territory. Brughier, a 
leader, came in 1849, and by the time the land was 
surveyed in 1854 so it could be entered, there were 
thirty or forty families of these French traders 
here with their families. Several of these remained 
here many years and died here; but the large part, 
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being of mixed blood, went up the Missouri to live 
within the Indian Agencies. 

Theophile Brughier 

Brughier was our chief French settler who 
came up the Missouri in 1835, settled here perma- 
nently, and traded among the Indians. He had 
married the daughters of War Eagle, an Indian 
chief. Brughier's wives and several of his children 
are buried on the bluffs at Riverside, known as War 
Eagle's grave. Brughier had thirteen children, of 
whom four are yet living (1922). 

War Eagle, Chief 

War Eagle was a Santee Sioux. When a young 
man, he came from the Mississippi river near St. 
Paul, to the Missouri river. He was adopted into 
the Yankton Sioux tribe, as was also his wife. He 
was always friendly with the whites. In 1837, when 
he went to Washington with other chiefs, the presi- 
dent, Martin Van Buren, presented to him a medal 
in token of his friendship. He was recognized as 
a chief after the death of Little Dish. There is no 
record of any great war exploits on his part. He 
died in 1851, being buried in the manner of white 
men, instead of in the manner of the Indians. 

The Good Site for a Town 

Through political favor, Dr. John K. Cook in 
1854 got the contract for surveying township 89, 
range 48, where Riverside is now, and was asked 
to look up a good location for a town site in this 
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vicinity. Sergeant Bluff City had been promoted 
that year on a large scale by men from Omaha who 
expected to get the assistance of Iowa politicians; 
they would listen to no overtures from Dr. Cook. 
"Big Bill" Thompson, who had platted his town 
was too unapproachable to listen. His was the 
county seat and he did not need any help. Brughier, 
at the mouth of the Sioux river, had all he could 
attend to with his large family and his Indian trad- 
ing. The present site looked good to Dr. Cook. He 
approached Joseph Leonnais, who was living near 
the mouth of Perry creek, and bought his squatters 
rights for $3,000. Leonnais had bought this same 
tract a few years before from Brughier for $100. Dr. 
Cook proceeded to have this land surveyed, includ- 
ing the land between Center street and Jones street, 
as far north as Fourteenth street. Accordingly, the 
Sioux City Company was formed to promote the 
town site and divide the profits. In this partner- 
ship the two senators, Dodge and Jones, each 
owned one-eighth ; James A. Jackson^ and Daniel 
Rider each had one-eighth ; Henn and Williams, the 
active promoters, had one-third, leaving Dr. Cook 
one-sixth. By 1856 most of these individuals sold 
parts of their shares to congressmen, eastern spec- 
ulators and bankers, and part to new men who 
came here to transact the business for others. 

Early Promotion 

The promoters, through the influence of the 
congressional supporters, had early in 1856 secured 
the location of a United States Post Office and a 
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Land Office, where all lands in northwestern Iowa 
could be entered. The great rush of immigrants 
to the new city came in 1856-1857 from all parts of 
the country, largely young enterprising men who 
saw a great future in the budding metropolis. They 
came overland from Dubuque and Iowa City to 
Council bluffs, and then by steamboats up the river. 
Banks, land offices and stores were started. Busi- 
ness was done mostly on a gold basis. Rival addi- 
tions were started in competition with the old Com- 
pany, causing no little dismay. 

Great growth was expected, but the panic of 
1857 swept the whole country and left the town 
financially stranded; this condition continued until 
after the close of the civil war. Many of the early 
settlers left. Some others who remained were much 
shaken in faith, but held on waiting for the war to 
cease. 

The Coming of the Railroads 

The steamboat was the only means of freight 
transportation until 1868, when the first railroad 
reached here. Through the activities of earnest cit- 
izens, working in hand with their congressman, 
Judge A. W. Hubbard, they succeeded in directing 
the railroads into this region; rather they built the 
railroads out from Sioux City with companies 
organized and developed here. With the arrival of 
the railroad they saw that the city was about to 
realize some of its delayed hopes. Northwestern 
Iowa filled up with settlers where there had been 
only a scattered few, who made Sioux City their 
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headquarters. In the spring of 1868, a steamboat 
corporation, Northwest Transportation Company, 
came here with a line of boats to carry freight 
from this end of the railroad up the river as far as 
Fort Benton. Many other boats came up the river 
from below and went on, but came back to take 
their next load here. On July 4, 1868, eight steam- 
boats were tied to the river bank here, mentioned 
as an indication of the big run of business. 

The Grasshoppers 

While the town had prospered, the farmers had 
their misfortunes with grasshoppers. The first 
grasshoppers had appeared in small numbers in 
1857 and 1864 before there were many grain fields. 
They came in great numbers in August, 1867, ex- 
tending east to Fort Dodge and Boone. They ate 
up all they could that fall; laid their eggs to hatch 
out in the spring. While the new brood was small, 
they would fairly mow down a young wheat field; 
but when they became large enough to fly in June 
and July they would fly away to other fields, com- 
ing back in time to damage the wheat just when 
ready to cut. They would come in an immense 
cloud, big enough to dim the sun, would light upon 
a crop and clear it out. The damage was so great, 
and so many of the settlers lost the whole crop, 
that the Iowa legislature made appropriation for 
buying seed for the farmers. Many left this coun- 
try. The depredations continued from time to time 
until about 1879. when they came down in force; 
but as though by previous understanding, at the 
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same hour, between Sioux City and Fort Dodge, 
they flew away and did not return. 

New Railroad Enterprises 

After the first railroads were completed there 
was a lull in the building enterprise. About 1887, 
after a marvelous growth since 1880, the town had 
its craziest town lot boom in March. Enterpris- 
ing citizens saw an immediate need for more rail- 
roads. They undertook to build the Sioux City 
and Des Moines railroad, which later became the 
Milwaukee railroad. Later they organized and 
built the Sioux City and Northern railroad from 
Sioux City to Garretson, S. D., which is now in the 
hands of the Great Northern, and has been since 
the panic of 1893, as did the Sioux City-O'Neill 
railroad. Other lines were started in Sioux City, 
and taken over later by the several main lines ; but 
in every case Sioux City men with foresight and 
courage were the ones who started them. 

The Great Flood 

The winter of 1880-1881 was a severe one. 
Snow fell in October sufficient to delay the husk- 
ing of corn, and fell at frequent intervals all win- 
ter until there was four feet of snow which tied up 
this whole region. Only a few roads were kept 
•open. Huge drifts had piled up during the winter. 
To the northwest, in Dakota, through the rolling 
country, especially in the James river valley, it was 
so deep that from Iroquois east the snow was over 
the tops of the telegraph poles along the North- 
western line. In order to open up telegraph com- 
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munication with the east they sent out men with 
snow shoes, to add extensions to the poles to raise 
the wires above the snow. When all this snow 
melted in the spring and rushed to the Missouri 
river, it lifted the ice and came down in great 
floods. After a short clogging the ice broke in the 
river below Sioux City, but the river filled and was 
damned with ice at Vermillion. The river ran out 
of its channel north of Elk Point, then east to the 
Sioux river and down the Sioux, flooding the coun- 
try between. The settlers got across to the Iowa 
side in boats ; others were forced to stand on 
chairs and tables in their homes or into the sec- 
ond stories, and got their cattle on to the top of low 
haystacks. The weather turned cold and ice 
formed. Sioux City sent out a relief expedition 
with boats. With a warm turn in temperature, 
more water came down the valley, so deep- that a 
sailboat was enabled to come across the prairie 
from Elk Point to Sioux City. All the low ground 
at Riverside was under water, as was nearly all of 
South Sioux City. The stock yards was all under 
water, and Fourth street east to the bluff was 
flooded. The water from the Missouri, where the 
bank was low at Virginia street, backed up across 
Fourth street at Jackson and up Fifth street to 
Pierce street, where the natural low ground ended. 

The Corn Palaces 

One of the enterprises to advance the town 
when in full boom was the Corn Palace — the first 
one built in 1887. It had been such a won- 
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derful season of growth that a few of the leaders 
assembled to decide upon what form a proper cele- 
bration should take. Someone suggested something 
thing to illustrate our agricultural wealth would be 
appropriate. Architect E. W. Loft was appealed 
to and made a drawing of a building decorated with 
corn and grain. This was adopted and the form of 
decoration was a rapid growth of the mechanics 
and artists, male and female, in the city. The corn 
stalks, ears whole and split endways, kernels of all 
colored grains were used in panels, plaids and pil- 
lars; similarly with full stalks of wheat, oats and 
all small grains. Famous bands furnished music 
daily. People flocked to the city from miles around 
to see the wonderful building. The building was 
kept up and renewed, every year larger and finer. 
President Cleveland at one time visited Sioux City 
to see the Corn Palace. It was a revelation to the 
world of what could be done with grain. The men 
who had assisting in managing the Corn Palaces 
here were later leading factors in the construction 
of buildings at the World's Fair in Chicago during 
1893, and at the Buffalo Exposition later. 

The Panic of 1893 

The promoters of Sioux City prosperity dur- 
ing the early years encouraged other industries dur- 
ing the years of great progress following 1887. The 
promotion of all the enterprises took vastly more 
money than Sioux City could furnish; it was 
raised by selling four and six months commercial 
paper of these and other parties through the Union 
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Trust Company to some 400 eastern banks, renew- 
ing them from time to time. It was expected that 
the stocks and bonds of the new railroads and other 
improvements could be sold after completion to pay 
off this paper. Early in 1893 times changed, and 
as notes became due a large proportion of them 
could not be renewed. Soon they exhausted their 
remaining convertible assets. On April 24, 1893, 
this community was startled by a general filing of 
assignments and appointments of receivers for 
nearly all of the new large industrial enterprises, 
followed by a general local collapse of many busi- 
ness concerns. It was a staggering blow and para- 
lyzed the city for many years. It stopped all build- 
ing, thousands left town for lack of employment, 
stores and dwellings were vacant and rents were 
whatever the tenant could pay. 

The Immediate Recovery 

After this collapse in 1893 the packing houses 
were closed. Great effort was made to get some 
of the packers to open them. The hogs raised far^ 
ther north than the product received by Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Kansas City packing houses had estab- 
lished a reputation for being superior in quality. 
Finally Cudahy and Company came here on trial. 
It soon dawned on Armour and Company that thefr 
rival was running full blast at Sioux City, buying 
hogs at Omaha prices, less a liberal allowance for 
freight, and was on that item alone making a hand- 
some profit, while Omaha was not getting hogs 
enough. They came a short time later to establish, 
and later to enlarge their plant. 
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For several years during the nineties, when the 
western ranges were being cut down by the set- 
tlers, Sioux City was the biggest horse market m 
the world. Horses were auctioned off by the car- 
load, one load every five minutes. 

Later history of Sioux City shows a steady 
recovery which is now beginning to reach to the 
fulfillment of the wildest dreams of the early pro- 
moters of the metropolis, having jumped from the 
population of 33,111 in 1900, to more than 75,000 in 
1922, standing now as the second city of the state 
of Iowa. 



THE COUNTY ORGANIZATION 

CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 

County Division 

The county is a unit of the State Government 
of Iowa. There are 99 counties. Each has its 
organization and its own subdivision into smaller 
units called townships, each township being divided 
into square miles or "sections." The regular size of 
a township is 36 square miles ; a county is regularly 
composed of sixteen townships, with a minimum of 
twelve, while some like Woodbury and Pottawat- 
amie counties have almost double the regular min- 
imum. Woodbury county is composed of approx- 
imately twenty-four and one-half townships, with 
a total area of 876 square miles. 
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Representation in Legislature 

In addition to being a unit of organization, the 
county is the unit of representation to the state 
assembly. Each county is entitled to one represen- 
tative in the state house of representatives. Wood- 
bury county is given two representatives because 
the population of the county is more than 50 per 
cent greater than the ratio apportioned by the state. 
Each county is likewise entitled to representation 
in the senate of the general assembly, jointly with 
other counties which have a combined population 
entitling them to such senator. Not more than four 
counties may be grouped to make one senatorial 
district. Woodbury county alone comprises one 
district. 

County Business Important 

Residents of incorporated towns or cities are 
likely to underestimate the importance of the 
county government, because there are so few ways 
in which the business of the county and the city 
meet. Still there are several ways in which the 
county stands supreme. When it is realized that 
the incorporated towns and cities of Woodbury 
county occupy slightly more than fifty square miles 
of territory, including the forty-four miles of Sioux 
City limits, the board of supervisors becomes more 
important than the average town resident is likely 
to consider them. The board is in control of all 
territory not lying within the limits of the incor- 
porated districts, approximately 830 square miles. 
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They are in charge of twenty-three sets of town- 
ship officials. 

The Board of Supervisors 

The county supervisors occupy the legislative 
and executive departments of the county through 
their appointed or elected officials. They occupy 
the same relation to the county that the city council 
does to the city, and that the state legislature and 
the governor occupy in the state. The board con- 
stitutes a corporation which may buy, sell, sue and 
be sued, enter into and execute contracts the same 
as any individual. The state law permits the elec- 
tion of three, five or seven supervisors, as the 
county may decide to employ, according to popula- 
tion. Woodbury county has five. 

How They Are Elected 

Each county is divided into the proper number 
of districts by the supervisors in order to make 
them of approximately the same population or 
area. The vote for each supervisor is then limited 
to the residents of that district. Sioux City com- 
prises a single district and is given only one super- 
visor, although the population of this district is 
•more than two-thirds of the county total. The 
supervisors are elected for a term of three years, 
at least one of vhom must be elected at the time 
of the general state election, which is held every 
two years on the first Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day in November. The districts may be changed 
by the board of supervisors at any organization 
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meeting held on the second secular day in January 
following the election. Likewise they may abolish 
all districts and require that the county elect all 
supervisors at large. At the first meeting of the 
year they elect a chairman from their membership 
who holds that position for one year. 

Township Organization 

Each township elects a board of three trustees 
who are overseers of the poor, fence viewers, town- 
ship board of equalization of tax assessments, 
board of health, and have charge of cemeteries 
within the township. They are required to meet 
on the first Monday in February, April and No- 
vember. They are required to establish places of 
holding elections for county, state and national 
elections, rental for such building being paid 
by the board of supervisors. The trustees may 
arrange for library facilities, may condemn prop- 
erty for cemeteries, may receive gifts or donations 
for libraries, halls, cemeteries or other public pur- 
poses. The township clerk keeps a record of all the 
proceedings and orders of the board, receives, col- 
lects and disburses all funds on order of the board 
of trustees. The only remuneration received by 
the trustees is a (per diem) stated amount for each 
day they are actually on duty. They are elected 
for a term of three years. 

Meetings of Supervisors 

The board of supervisors is required to hold • 
five meetings a year: January 2nd, the first Mon- 
day in April and June, the second Monday in Sep- 
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tember and the first Monday in November. They 
are required to meet also on the second Tuesday in 
June in each general election year to canvas the 
primary vote. Three members constitute a quorum. 
A special meeting may be called at any time by the 
chairman or by written request of a majority of 
the board, filed with the county auditor. 

The Board's Authority 

The supervisors have jurisdiction over one-half 
of the Missouri river bordering Woodbury county 
on the west, except the portion bordering the Sioux 
City limits. 

They must not contract debts for the county 
beyond 5 per cent (50.0 mills) of the taxable prop- 
erty of the county. 

They may issue bonds of $100 to $1,000 at not 
more than six per cent interest, if on April 1st of 
any year the outstanding indebtedness is more 
than $5,000. They may levy a tax to pay the inter- 
est and 30 per cent of the principal in ten years. 
They may issue bonds for current bridge and road 
funds in January, April, July and September. 

They may build and maintain county buildings. 

Change boundaries of townships. 

Grant ferry licenses. 

Require a report at any time from county 
officials. 

Represent the county in all matters not other- 
wise provided. 

Appoint a highway commission. 
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Fix compensation and payment of same to 
county and tQwnship officers not otherwise pro- 
vided for. 

Authorize election on re-location of county 
seat. 

Establish, change or vacate any of the high- 
ways of the county. 

Erect and maintain bridges not to exceed 
$50,00#. 

Determine and pay bounties on wild animals. 

Establish a home and farm for the poor. 

Manage its own government in accordance 
with the state law. 

Establish sites for county fairs. 

Employ a county surveyor. 

Establish library contracts for rural residents. 

Must furnish offices and equipment for all 
county officers, for the clerk of the district court 
(county clerk), sheriff, recorder, treasurer, auditor, 
county attorney and the county superintendent of 
schools. The county attorney is the only county 
officer who may occupy an office not furnished by 
the board of supervisors. 

Spending Money 

The board may not authorize the expenditure 
of more than $5,000 for real estate, $10,000 for 
buildings, $15,000 for county home or $50,000 for 
county bridges without submitting the proposition 
to a legal vote of the county on thirty days' notice. 
In presenting the question, all facts must be pub- 
lished at least four weeks in some county paper, 
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one notice must be placed at the court house door, 
and four other places in the county, at least thirty 
days before the day of special or regular election, 
and at every voting place on that day. Additional 
tax so voted may not be more than one per cent 
of the total county valuation. The $900,000 Wood- 
bury county court house cost little more than one- 
half of one per cent of the total $150,000,000 valu- 
ation of the county. 

The Road System 

This county has about 1400 miles of township 
and county roads. All roads are kept in passable 
condition and repair under the direction of the 
board of supervisors. The contract for road main- 
tenance is given over to a road superintendent for 
each township. The township roads include all 
roads within each township, and the streets of non- 
incorporated villages, except for such roads as the 
supervisors have set aside as county roads. 

The Primary Roads 

The county roads are now maintained under 
two systems : the primary road system and the sec- 
ondary system. The primary system is created in 
this state by a state law designed to meet the fed- 
eral law apportioning funds for the establishing 
and maintenance of highway systems. The state 
highway commission, in co-operation with the 
county board of supervisors, has selected certain 
"main market road$ which connect county seat 
towns and cities and main market centers within 
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the state." The state law provides for a primary 
road system to include not less than 2,000 miles 
and not more than 6,000 miles for the state of 
Iowa. The state divides the funds and provides for 
the improvement of the primary road system out 
of the federal funds, automobile license fees, and 
assessments against owners of the benefited prop- 
erty. This "federal-county-cooperative" road fund 
is apportioned back to the counties in the ratio of 
the area of the county to the total area of the state, 
for the purpose of drainage, grading, surfacing and 
maintenance of the primary system. 

The Secondary System 

The system includes "all present county roads 
except those set apart for the primary road system, 
(2) all township roads, comprising all other roads 
not included in cities and towns." For the improve- 
ment of the secondary road system, the county will 
use its present available funds in the following pro- 
portion: Seventy-five per cent from the county 
funds ; 25 per cent from the benefited lands. 

Supervisors 9 Compensation 

Members of the board receive no stated sal- 
ary. They are paid five dollars per day while in 
actual session and while in actual committee ses- 
sion. In addition they are paid ten cents per mile 
for the distance traveled in going to and from the 
place of meeting or committee service. Their 
work included sixty-seven meetings and 240 trips 
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on committee service in 1921 ; the per diem ranged 
from $1,440 to $1,560, and the mileage from $288 
for the Sioux City member to $1,636 for the mem- 
ber living farthest from the county court house. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 

County Auditor 

The auditor is clerk of the board of supervisors. 
He records the proceedings of the board, records 
all resolutions passed, and all decisions made on 
questions of money. He signs and issues all war- 
rants for payment of money ordered by the board. 
In connection with the board of supervisors, he 
keeps a "minute" book, "highway record," "bridge 
book," and "warrant book." He preserves all bills 
and accounts acted upon by the board, specifying 
the allowances the board has made and the amounts 
of them. 

The auditor delivers a copy of any record in 
the office to anyone who pays the legal fee. He 
files the state apportionment of the school fund 
and makes the county apportionment. He has con- 
trol of the county court house building, subject to 
the board of supervisors. He collects and receives 
all money due the county, issuing in January of 
each year a report on the financial status of the 
county. He reports the expense of county criminal 
prosecutions (each year in October). He records 
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bonds, collects fees for transfers of titles and deeds, 
for certificates or sale and redemption, for drain- 
age, for hunting licenses and dog licenses, disposes 
of school loans, and is in charge of estrays. 

Clerk of District Court (County Clerk) 

The clerk attends the sessions of the district 
court in person or by deputy, has general jurisdic- 
tion in civil, criminal and probate proceedings, is 
custodian of the court seal, all books, papers, rec- 
ords, files and documents of said court. He enters 
of record all orders and decrees handed down by 
the judges, and files all petitions and other plead- 
ings. The clerk of district court is also clerk of 
the commissioners of insanity of Woodbury county, 
^nd under the direction of the United States De- 
partment of Labor has charge of naturalization 
matters. 

He issues writs, commitments, executions, ap- 
proves all court bonds, issues marriage licenses, 
permits and sacramental. wine permits. He records 
all births, deaths and marriages. He records all 
judgments, mechanics liens, attachments, and sher- 
riff sales. 

County Attorney. 

The attorney appears in the District Court for 
the state and for the county in all cases where the 
state or county is a party, and he appears in the 
supreme court when the county is a party in ap- 
pealed cases. He prosecutes all preliminary hear- 
ings before the justice courts upon charges triable 
after indictment, and to prosecute lesser charges 
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when he is not otherwise officially engaged. He 
has charge of all actions and proceedings begun by 
county officials in their official capacity. 

He advises the board of supervisors and other 
county officers upon state or county matters when 
requested. Upon request he attends meetings of 
the grand jury to examine witnesses, to give legal 
advice, or to present bills of indictment. He en- 
forces all forfeited bonds and claims for recovery 
of debts, moneys, revenues, fines and penalties for 
the state or county, or school district, or road dis- 
trict. 

County Treasurer. 

The treasurer receives all money payable to 
the county and pays warrants drawn and signed 
by the county auditor and authorized by the board 
of supervisors. In his office the taxes are paid and 
are turned over to the proper authorities for whom 
the tax was assessed. He keeps a separate account 
of the funds for the state, for the county, for the 
schools, for the city, and for any others which are 
created by law. 

He collects license fees for automobiles and 
issues license numbers in duplicate for use on the 
owner's car. 

All warrants which he cannot pay because of 
lack of funds in the treasury draw five per cent 
from the date on which they were payable. The 
treasurer must keep a true account of the receipts 
and disbursements of his office. Even though 
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re-elected to office he must keep a separate account 
for each official term. 

County Recorder. 

He records at length into books kept as per- 
manent records, all instruments in writing (deeds, 
mortgages, affidavits, releases, assignments of 
mortgages, articles of adoption, articles of incor- 
poration, physicians and nurses certificates, regis- 
tered farm names). He keeps an accurate plat 
system of all original additions within the cities 
and towns of the county, showing addition names, 
block numbers, lot numbers, and actual dimensions 
of each lot, alley, street. 

County Sheriff. 

It is the duty of the sheriff, by himself or 
deputy to preserve the peace in his county, to fer- 
ret out crime, to apprehend and arrest all criminals, 
and in so far as it is within his power, to secure 
evidence of all crimes committed in his county, 
and present the same to the county attorney and 
the grand jury; to file informations against all 
persons who he knows, or has reason to believe, 
have violated the laws of the state, and to perform 
all other duties pertaining to the office of sheriff, 
or enjoined upon him by law. 

The sheriff, by himself or deputy, may call 
any person to his aid to keep the peace or prevent 
crime, or to arrest any person liable thereto, or 
to execute process of law; and when necessary, the 
sheriff may summon the power of the county. 
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The sheriff shall, by himself or deputy, execute 
and return all writs and other legal process issued 
by legal authority to him directed. 

The sheriff shall, whenever directed so to do 
in writing by the county attorney, make special 
investigation of any alleged infraction of the law 
within his county, and report with reference there- 
to within a reasonable time to such county at- 
torney. When such investigation is made the 
sheriff shall file with the county auditor a detailed, 
sworn statement of his expenses, accompanied by 
the written order of the county attorney, and the 
board shall audit and allow only so much thereof 
as it shall find reasonable and necessary. 

The sheriff shall attend upon the district court 
of his county, and while it remains in session he 
shall be allowed the assistance of such number of 
bailiffs as the judge may direct. They shall be 
appointed by the sheriff and shall be regarded as 
deputy sheriffs, for whose acts the sheriff shall be 
responsible. 

County Coroner 

He acts as sheriff when the office of sheriff is 
vacant, when the sheriff is a party to a case, or 
when the sheriff and deputy are absent from the 
county. In absence of both sheriff and cornoner 
the county clerk may appoint one for the occasion. 

The coroner holds inquests upon dead bodies 
of such persons only as are supposed to have died 
by unlawful means, and in such other cases as are 
required by Jaw. Through a constable he may re- 
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quire three electors to act as a coroners jury. He 
decides when a postmortem examination shall be 
made. 

He may subpoena witnesses who have knowl- 
edge of the person's death. Any justice of the 
peace of this county may act as coroner in the ab- 
sence of the coroner. 

The coroner may employ physicians or sur- 
geons to assist him. He is paid certain fees for 
examination, inquest, and for summoning jurymen 
or witnesses. 

County Engineer. 

He surveys all highways of the county, except 
primary system, making a list of all road, bridge, 
tile and culvert work necessary in each district of 
the county. He divides the county into sections 
or districts (outside the city limits) and gives a 
number to each section. A list of all improve- 
ments necessary in each county district is kept 
in the "county road" book. He works in connec- 
tion with the State Highway Commission to perfect 
a county road system. He must make surveys, 
general specifications and plans, for permanent 
county road improvements on order of the board 
of supervisors. He is elected by the board of super- 
visors, which has power to improve, preserve, or 
change county roads. 

County Superintendent of Schools. 

The county superintendent of schools serves as 
the organ of communication between the state su- 
perintendent of public instruction and the school 
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township, district, or independent district. He 
visits the schools in the county at least once in 
each school year, and oftener when requested by a 
majority of the directors of any school corporation, 
and he is privileged to give personal instruction to 
the pupils at least one-fourth of the day. The su- 
pervisors allow him $400 a year for traveling ex- 
penses. He furnishes supplies and outline on text 
books for county adopted books. Salary $2,750, 
fixed by the board of supervisors. 

He is elected by a convention vote, represented 
by one delegate (the president of the school board) 
from each school district and division of the county 
at the county court house here, for a term of three 
years. The delegates to this convention are paid 
ten cents a mile for the trip to Sioux City. 

The superintendent holds examinations of ap- 
plicants for teacher's certificates the last Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday of January, June, July 
and October at the county seat. The examinations 
are held at the court house building at Seventh 
and Douglas streets. 

Justice of the Peace. 

The constables and the justices of the peace 
are the only officials which survive the change of 
the township district into the city limits, and they 
are county officials. The justices hold court with 
the authority of a police court judge in settling dis- 
putes and punishing offenders against the peace 
and safety of the citizens of the township. The 
authority goes still farther in matters connected 
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lice officer who witnessed the offender in the act oi 
the offense. At the station the prisoner is searched 
and examined by the desk sergeant who records the 
name, age, occupation, home address, "married or 
single," and the offense with which the prisoner is 
charged. 

The prisoner is then locked up in the city jail 
until he appears in the court the next morning. 
However, if he can give' a sufficient cash bond or 
can find a friend to sign the bond, assuring his ap- 
pearance at the police court, the prisoner is given 
his freedom until the hour of the trial. 

Meanwhile the information concerning the ar- 
rest is filed with the clerk of the police court, and* 
the chief of police is notified to appear in person 
or by deputy in the court next morning. 

When the prisoner appears before the judge 
the officer making the arrest states the facts, and 
the charge is presented to the prisoner, who may 
proclaim himself "guilty" or "not guilty". If the 
prisoner admits his guilt the judge inquires into 
the facts of the offense and pronounces his judg- 
ment accordingly, which depends upon the offense 
and the record of the prisoner. The fines range 
from one dollar and costs to $100 fine or thirty days 
imprisonment in the county jail. 

If the prisoner says he is "not guilty" the city 
solicitor takes up the case, in which the prisoner 
may place the decision of his guilt in the hands of 
a jury of six persons. If the charge is not sustained 
the prisoner is legally discharged, but if his guilt 
is proved the judge inflicts the punishment the 
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same as if the guilt had been admitted. 

The city clerk certifies to the proceedings of 
the court with the court seal and directs them to 
the chief of police or other authorized police officer. 
The fines and costs (fees) are collected by the chief 
of police and turned over to the city treasurer. 
Imprisonment is not always equal to the payment 
of a fine. The chief of police, who controls the city 
jail, carries out the orders of the police judge in 
connection with the punishment. The judge may 
order a "bread and water" sentence if the circum- 
stances justify it. 

Higher Crimes. 

Prisoners whose offenses prove to be more ex- 
tensive than that upon which the case was brought 
before the police court are transferred to the coun- 
ty jail to await the action of the grand jury at its 
next regular session. 



JUSTICE COURTS 

CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 

Justice of the Peace. 

The justices of the peace are authorized to hold 
courts under the same regulations as the police 
court, although their authority may go a little 
farther. 

A Justice's Authority. 

They may judge all offenses, less than felony, 
in which the punishment does not exceed $100 
or thirty days imprisonment. However, there must 
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have been filed under oath the information a] 
the prisoner (defendant) by the complau 
(plaintiff), saving to the defendant the righj 
appeal to a higher court. 

The Cases They Try. 

Justices may hear cases concerning viola! 
of the city ordinances, and may hear civil 
(except in chancery and where the question of 
to real estate may arise) where the amount of 
controversy does not exceed $100.00; but by 
sent of the parties concerned the limit may 
raised to $300.00. 

Constable Enforces Judgments. 

The orders of the justice of the peace are 
ried out by the constable of the justice court, \vi 
holds his office for the same length of time as 
justice of the peace. There are two justice cout 
in Sioux City. 

How to File Information. 

Information must contain the name of tl 
county and the name of the justice with whom it h 
filed ; the names of the parties, if the defendants 
known (or such other name as the complainant! 
gives — John Doe, John Doyle, etc.) ; statement of |J 
the acts constituting the offense, in ordinary and^ 
concise language, the time and place of commission }i 
of the offense as near as may be. Unless the de* S 
fendant pleads "guilty" the trial proceeds. The 
defendant may demand a jury of six persons. In- 
formation may be filed with the justice upon 
blanks which he keeps in his office. 
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THE DISTRICT COURT 1M 

Higher Cases 

Those cases which exceed the authority of the 
justice court or police court go before the grand 
jury for investigation. If the grand jury, which is 
chosen to investigate charges against prisoners, 
indicts (charges with crime) the prisoner he is 
tried at the next regular session of the district 
court. 



THE DISTRICT COURT 

CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 

The State Court 

The District Court is a court of law and a 
court of equity. It holds terms of court each year 
in January, March, September and November. It 
has jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters of the 
district. The judge of the court has authority to 
probate wills, handle administration of estates, may 
appoint guardians for persons who may need them, 
may appoint guardians for property of non-resi- 
dents of the state, and may appoint executors and 
trustees of estate where unsatisfactory provision 
has previously been made. 

The records of the Circuit Court fall to the 
authority and jurisdiction of the District Court. 

Our District — Judges 

The state of Iowa is divided into twenty-one 
districts, of which Woodbury county and Monona 
county form the Fourth district, with three judges. 
They are elected by non-partisan vote for a term 
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of four years. The salary of judges of the district 
court is $4,000 

Defendant's Privilege 

A defendant before the district court is en- 
titled to a change of venue to any other court in 
the district, and even to a court outside the district, 
if he thinks that it is necessary to get a fair trial. 

The Juvenile Court 

The District Court is likewise the Juvenile 
Court. 



THE JUVENILE COURT 

CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 

For Children 

This court is established for hearing all cases 
dealing with children under sixteen years of age 
who may be dependent, neglected, or delinquent. 
The child is called before the court, accompanied 
by a relative or guardian or probation officer. The 
judge hears the case without lawyers or jury unless 
the case concerns a crime punishable by life im- 
prisonment or death. 

The Court May Provide 

Children who are found to be dependent, 
neglected or delinquent may be committed to such 
detention home, or school, as may be suitable; or 
they may be committed to a respectable associa- 
tion or citizen who becomes a child's guardian; or 
may be assigned to a hospital for medical care or 
attendance. 
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No Child in Jail 

No child under seventeen years shall be com- 
mitted to jail or to police station, and must not be 
confined to jail with adult convicts. 

Probation Officer 

The judge may command better support frccn 
the parents if they are found negligent in the 
child's care. The court may appoint probation offi- 
cers to investigate cases and assist the court. The 
state permits a one mill juvenile court tax. Sioux 
City has one probation officer. 



THE SUPREME COURT 
OF IOWA 

CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 

The Supreme Court 

This is the state's highest court. It is com- 
posed of seven judges chosen for terms of six years 
at a salary of $6,000 a year. They have appellate 
jurisdiction only in cases in chancery (cases of 
rights) and for correction of errors at law. In such 
manner as they are restricted by the General 
Assembly of the State, they have supervisory con- 
trol over all other courts of the state. Although 
this court is held at the capital city, Des Moines, 
it is of sufficient importance to Sioux Cityans to 
be mentioned in this connection. 

The Federal Court 

The United States District Court holds its ses- 
sions in the court room on the third floor of the 
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Federal Building at Sixth and Douglas streets. 
This court has jurisdiction over all civil cases in- 
volving more than $3,000 where the parties to the 
suit are residents of different states. If a citizen of 
Iowa should bring suit against the Sioux City 
Service Company (which is incorporated in New 
Jersey) the case could be tried in the United States 
District Court. All bankruptcy cases are heard in 
this court. 

Iowa is divided into two federal districts — the 
Northern and Southern. Sioux City lies in the 
Northern district which is subdivided into five 
divisions. At Sioux City (Western Division of the 
Northern District) court is held twice a year, be- 
ginning on the fourth Tuesday in May and the 
third Tuesday in October. The judge is appointed 
by the president of the United States for a term of 
six years. 

Cases which are appealed from this court go 
to the Circuit Court, which holds its sessions at St. 
Louis. Appeals from the Circuit Court go before 
the United States Supreme Court. 



NATURALIZATION 

CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT 

Many Applications 

More than 100,000 aliens receive their final cer- 
tificates of citizenship each year in the United 
States. Nearly half a million more take out their 
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papers of "Declaration of Intention" and their 
"Petitions for Admission" each year, but they delay 
their k>nal papers from year to year until some 
special need forces upon them immediate action. 
The world war period showed a great rush for cer- 
tificates of citizenship. 

A Cabinet Bureau 

Naturalization comes under the authority of 
the Department of Labor of the President's cabinet, 
as the Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization 
under the direction of the Commissioner of Nat- 
uralization. 

All Aliens Are Registered 

Each alien who comes to the shores of the 
United States is now registered by the commis- 
sioner of the bureau of immigration, and the list is 
furnished to the naturalization commissioner. The 
name? are kept as a permanent reference to com- 
pare with the application which the alien may at 
some future time make for citizenship. 

Naturalization Authority 

All courts of record in any state or territory 
having jurisdiction in law or equity have the 
power to naturalize within their district. 

The Process of Naturalization 

1. The applicant must be over 18 years of age. 
He must take an oath, two years before admission, 
that it is his intention to become a citizen of the 
United States, that he renounces forever all alle- 
giance and fidelity to any foreign prince, power, 
potentate, state, or sovereignty, and particularly to 
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the one under which he has been a subject. With 
his application he must give information concern- 
ing his name, age, occupation, personal description, 
place of birth, last foreign residence and allegiance, 
date of arrival in this country, name of the vessel 
on which he arrived, and his present residence. 
This process is called his Declaration of Intention. 

2. Not less than two years later and not more 
than seven years afterward, the applicant must 
petition again, pledging allegiance to this govern- 
ment, and to renounce forever his former govern- 
ment. He must furnish also an affidavit signed by 
two witnesses of good character, stating that they 
have known him for five years and recommend him 
as of good moral character and state his qualifica- 
tions as a citizen of the United States. This proc- 
ess is called Filing Petition for Admission. 

3. He must declare on oath in open court that 
he will support the Constitution of the United 
States, renounce all foreign allegiance, and defend 
the Constitution and Laws of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic, and that 
he will bear true faith and allegiance to the same. 
This third process is required before he is given his 
certificate of citizenship. He must prove at least 
five years residence preceding the date of admis- 
sion, one year of residence in the state where the 
court of admission is located, and that he has 
shown good moral character during that time. 

Titles or Nobility 

If an applicant has borne any title of nobility 
in any foreign land, it shall be renounced before the 
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court to which he is applying for admission to citi- 
zenship. 

Death of Applicant 

In case of the death of any alien who has 
already "declared intention/' the widow and chil- 
dren may be naturalized by complying with the 
other provisions, as to residence, petition, affidavits 
and statements of character. 

Military Service Accepted 

Three years service in the army or navy of the 
United States or service on merchant or fishing 
vessels, is in some cases accepted in place of the 
provision requiring five years residence. Many 
thousands of aliens who took their stand with the 
American forces in the World War were given cer- 
tificates of citizenship upon application and proof 
of efficient service in the army or navy. "Any per- 
son engaged in the last war, in military or naval 
service, may be admitted to citizenship upon appli- 
cation, without fulfilling the regular processes; if 
accompanied by affidavit signed by two credible 
witnesses as to his character." 

When Final Hearing 

The clerk of courts gives notice of application, 
petition and gives the date of final hearing, and 
may issue subpoenas for witnesses if the applicant 
requires. Petitions may be made at any time, but 
no final action can be taken except on the stated 
day fixed by the court. No naturalization process 
may be held within thirty days of any general elec- 
tion. Any alien may petition for change of his 
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name at the time of the naturalization process. No 
alien shall be naturalized who cannot speak the 
English language. 

Fees of Naturalization 

Declaration of Intention (first papers) $1.00 

Filing Petition for Admission (second papers) 2.00 

Entering Final Certificate of Citizenship 2.00 

Applications for admission in Sioux City go to 
the clerk of the district court (county clerk), whose 
office is at the northwest corner on the main floor 
of the court house at Seventh and Douglas. 



IOWA-A GREAT STATE 

CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE 

The wild rose is the state flower of Iowa. 

The "Hawkeye State" is the nickname which 
has been given to the state. 

"Our Liberties We Prize, and Our Rights We 
Will Maintain," is the motto adopted by the pio- 
neers of the state. 

There is a story told in history about a great 
military leader of the Greeks — Miltiades. After a 
great battle had been won against the enemy there 
was greatly conflicting claims concerning the one 
who proved himself to be the greatest general. It 
reached a point where there was danger that the 
controversy would disrupt the Greek army. The 
lawmakers of the land called all the generals before 
them to present their claims. Each general in turn 
placed himself first in the line of honor, and each 
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said that Miltiades was deserving of second honors. 
Thereupon, the honor was given to Miltiades be- 
cause the one to whom each gave second place must 
be first over all. 

While native sons in many other states give 
Iowa the second place next to their own, not every- 
one is willing to admit that Iowa is first over all 
the states of the Union. Iowa does not need to 
stand first in everything to be a great state; it 
needs only to show by its products and its people 
that it is deserving of recognition. Iowa has great 
possibilities. It has the largest percentage of till- 
able area under cultivation (85%) of any of the 
large states of the Union. Its population, at pres- 
ent less than 45 people to the square mile, will not 
be crowded until it reaches twenty times that num- 
ber. At present the greatest corn raising state, over 
400,000,000 bushels annually, it promises to improve 
and maintain its lead along with the improvement 
in farming methods in the state. Already high in 
the rank of educational facilities, with first place in 
low percentage of illiteracy (1.1%), it bids fair to 
be found constantly near the top. It is a state of 
small communities, two-thirds rural and one-third 
urban, with no city over 150,000 and only fourteen 
cities over 15,000 ; less than one hundred communi- 
ties have more than 2,000 population. 

Iowa is a productive state, as the statistics in 
the production of corn, oats, potatoes, hogs, cattle, 
butter, eggs and poultry show, in comparison with 
other states of the Union. The fact that Iowa won 
285 out of 289 prizes for agricultural products 
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exhibited at the Panama-Pacific Exposition (1916) 
is a good indication of its strong position. 

Iowa is noted for its number of small colleges ; 
it is asserted that few people in Iowa are over fifty 
miles from a school where a college course is 
offered. 

Iowa leads the nation in number of established 
banks; although sixteenth in population, it stands 
eighth in deposits, depositors and financial rating 
— per capita not considered. Iowa's total farm 
values stand first in the nation, as well as the aver- 
age value of each farm. 

In the realm of statesmanship, literature, in- 
dustry, finance and patriotism, Iowa is not far 
from the first place. Long lists of worthy men and 
women were reared in Iowa before reaching their 
heights in their new fields elsewhere; thousands 
more just as worthy are carrying on their achieve- 
ments unheralded and unsung, choosing rather to 
remain among the hardy stalwart men and women 
who keep it in its high rank, than to seek higher 
honor, wealth or achievement in distant common- 
wealths. 



OUR STATE OFFICIALS 

CHAPTER FORTY 

Governor 

The supreme executive power of the state is 
vested in the Governor, whose term of office is two 
years. He receives an annual salary of $5,000 and 
an allowance of $600 for house rent, and $1,200 
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for services as member of the executive council. 

No person shall be eligible who shall not have 
been a citizen of the United States and a resident of 
this state two years next preceding the election, 
and attained the age of 30 years at the time of said 
election. 

He transacts all executive business with the 
officers of government, civil and military, and may 
require information in writing from the officers of 
the executive department upon any subject relat- 
ing to the duties of their respective offices. 

He is required to communicate, by message, to 
the General Assembly, at every regular session, the 
condition of the state, and may make such recom- 
mendations to the body as he shall judge expe- 
dient. 

All bills must be submitted to him for approval, 
and a two-thirds vote of both branches of the legis- 
lature is required to pass a bill over his veto. 

He appoints all principal officers of the state 
not elected by the people, and certain officers con- 
nected with the state government, by and with the 
consent of the senate. 

Lieutenant Governor 

The Lieutenant Governor is elected for a term 
of two years, and is required to have the same 
qualifications, as to age and residence, as the Gov- 
ernor. 

In case of the death, impeachment, resigna- 
tion, removal from office, or other disability of the 
Governor, the powers and duties of that office de- 
volve upon the Lieutenant Governor. 
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The Lieutenant Governor is president of the 
senate, but can only vote when the senate is equally 
divided. 

Secretary of State 

The Secretary of State is the head of the de- 
partment of state. He is elected by the people for 
a term of two years, and receives a salary of $4,000 
a year. He is ex-officio a member of the executive 
council. He is also ex-officio member of the board 
of trustees of the state library and the historical 
department of Iowa and of the state board of 
health. 

The Secretary of State countersigns all com- 
missions and proclamations issued by the Governor, 
and keeps a record thereof in the executive register. 

He prepares for publication certain laws and 
resolutions passed by the General Assembly, and is 
charged with the work of distributing the codes, 
code supplements and session laws. 

Articles of Incorporation of both domestic and 
foreign corporations, as well as all amendments 
thereto, are filed and recorded in his office. 

He edits, publishes and distributes the Iowa 
Official Register (from which this chapter is con- 
densed), and is required by law to place therein 
historical, political and other statistics and facts of 
general value, but nothing of a partisan character. 

Auditor of State 

The Auditor of State keeps the accounts be- 
tween the state and the United States, or any state, 
public official or person; makes settlement of 
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accounts with county treasurers and receivers of 
state revenues; keeps accounts of all revenues, 
funds and income of the state and of all disburse- 
ments; settles accounts with public debtors for 
debts due the state ; settles claims against the state 
treasury; superintends and enforces payment of 
moneys payable into the state treasury; superin- 
tends the fiscal affairs of the state and furnishes 
forms for reports to be made by county officials to • 
the state; issues all warrants on the State Treas- 
urer of money directed by law to be paid out of the 
treasury. 

In addition to the above he is a member of the 
executive council of the state, which body consti- 
tutes the board of assessment and review and also 
has general supervision of the state's business, and 
is also a member of the state geological board and 
ex-officio member of the state board of health. He 
is also ex-officio secretary of the state board of 
audit. 

Treasurer of the State 

The public revenues of the state are received 
and disbursed by the treasury department; books 
are kept in which are recorded the names of all per- 
sons from whom money for any purpose is received, 
the time received, the purpose for which the money 
was remitted and the amount thereof. 

Disbursements from the state treasury are 
made only upon warrants issued by the State 
Auditor and a record is kept of each warrant paid, 
showing date of issue, date of payment, to whom 
paid and upon what account drawn. All accounts 
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of each state institution under the board of control 
are paid by checks issued by this department in 
favor of the person to whom the account is payable. 

The State Treasurer is the custodian of the per- 
manent endowment fund of the state agricultural 
college. 

The receipts of the state of Iowa from all 
sources, as shown by the books of this depart- 
ment, for the fiscal period ending June 30, 1920, are 
$34,133,877.21, and are as follows: Millage taxes 
from county treasurer, $16,899,735.86; motor ve- 
hicle, $10,315,899.08; from state officials and com- 
missions, $3,258,378.38; refunds from state institu- 
tions, $1,621,097.43 ; collateral inheritance tax, 
$1,224,212.63; miscellaneous sources, $814,553.83. 

Attorney General 

It is the duty of the Attorney General to ap- 
pear for the state, prosecute or defend all actions 
and proceedings, civil and criminal, in which the 
state shall be a party or interested, when requested 
to do so by the Governor, Executive Council or 
general assembly or he may so appear on his own 
motion ; and shall prosecute or defend for the state 
all causes in the supreme court in which the state 
is a party or interested. 

The Attorney General is given supervisory 
power over county attorneys and in a general way 
looks after the enforcement of the law over the 
entire state. 

It is also his duty to prepare drafts for con- 
tracts, forms and other writings which may be re- 
quired for the use of the state, and shall at the 
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close of each biennial period report to the Governor 
the condition of his office, the opinions rendered 
and the business transacted in the office. 

Boards, Commissions, and Appointed Officers 

1. The Board of Law Examiners consists of 
six members whose duty it is to examine applicants 
for admission to the bar. 

2. The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
has general supervision over the county superin- 
tendents of the state, is at the head of the public 
school system of the state, and promotes a general 
interest among the people of the state in education. 

3. The Board of Educational Examiners in- 
vestigates the credentials of teachers who apply for 
certificates to teach in the State of Iowa. 

4. The Commissioner of Insurance is the ex- 
ecutive head of the insurance department of the 
state and has general control, supervision and di- 
rection of all the insurance transacted in the state 
and is charged with the execution of the laws re- 
lating to insurance. 

5. Department of Banking Superintendent 
has general control, supervision and direction of all 
banks and trust companies incorporated under the 
laws of Iowa. 

6. Reporter of the Supreme Court and Code 
Editor is appointed by the supreme court for the 
duties which the name itself implies. 

7. The Board of Railroad Commissioners is 
composed of three men appointed to supervise the 
activities of all railroads within the state, except 
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street railways, and to investigate their physi"« * ' 
conduct and management at all times. 

8. The Executive Council, composed of t J? 
Governor, Secretory of State, Auditor, and Tre3^ 
urer, handles many of the business dealings whic^ 
concern the property and equipment and units o^ 
the State of Iowa, and that which determines the 
rights which individuals, organizations and corpor- 
ations are required to obtain from the state before 
beginning or carrying on their business. 

9. The Board of Control of State Institutions ' 
consists of three members appointed to manage, ' 
control, and govern sixteen institutions maintained ' 
for the aged and infirm, for the insane, for the de- 
fective, and for incarcerated persons in industrial 
schools or penal institutions. (See Appendix.) 

10. Board of Education is composed of nine 
members who look to the management and control 
of the State University of Iowa, at Iowa City, the 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, at Ames, the Iowa State Teachers' College 
at Cedar Falls, the Iowa College for the Blind at 
.Vinton, and the Iowa School for the Deaf at Coun- 
cil Bluffs. 

11. The Iowa State Highway Commission has 
general supervision of the highways of the state; 
they are to supervise all surveys, plans, specifi- 
cations and construction work of the primary road 
system of the entire state. The Commission is 
composed of three members. 

Other State Commissions and Officers are as 
follows: The State Board of Health; State Board 
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of Optometry Examiners; Dairy and Food 'Com- 
mission; State Veterinary Surgeon; Commission 
of Animal Health; Department of Agriculture; 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; State Fire Marshal; 
State Oil Inspectors; Library Commission; State 
Librarian; Historical Department of Iowa; State 
Board of Conservation; Commission of Pharmacy; 
Board of Dental Examiners; State Board of Vo- 
cational Education; State Fish and Game Depart- 
ment; State Mine Inspectors; Iowa State Teachers 
Association; State Historical Society; Iowa State 
Horticultural Society; Iowa Academy of Science. 



IOWA STATE CONSTITUTION 

CHAPTER FORTY-ONE 

The Constitution of the State of Iowa is so 
rarely used in schools as a basis of study that 
many people have grown to maturity without hav- 
ing read it through. The greater importance of 
the National Constitution is probably the reason 
for this; only the most scantily educated are will- 
ing to admit that they have not studied or read 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Similar to U. S. Constitution 

The general similarity of the two constitu- 
tions makes either easy to follow if the other has 
been studied. Both begin with the statement of 
purpose — the preamble — then, with a distribution 
of powers among the legislative, executive and 
judicial powers of the government, finally taking 
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up such matters as finance, relation between states 
and between persons, military, miscellaneous and 
amendments. 
The Bill of Rights 

I. The Constitution of Iowa begins with a 
detailed Bill of Rights guaranteed to citizens of the 
state, granting freedom of religion, free speech, 
freedom of their homes without molestation, right 
to trial by jury, right of assembly, and prohibition 
of slavery, and other established rights of citizens. 

Rights of Suffrage 

II. Every male citizen of Iowa has a right to 
vote, who has reached the age of 21 years, lived 
six months in the state, and sixty days in the 
county (and meets the precinct requirements in 
large incorporated cities). No idiot, insane person 
or convict may vote. "White male citizens" were 
the only ones given voting right in the constitu- 
tion. The word "white" was stricken out by an 
amendment of 1868, and the word "male" was in- 
validated by the ratification of the Nineteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States in 1921. 

The Legislative Department 

III. All legislation is vested in the General 
Assembly of the state, which consists of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. They meet every 
two years in odd numbered years on the second 
Monday in January, and when called by the Gov- 
ernor for extra sessions. The style of every law 
shall be, "Be it Enacted by General Assembly of 
the State of Iowa." 
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Qualification for Representative 

A member of the House of Representatives 
must be over 21 years of age, must have lived in 
the state one year, and sixty days in the county or 
district he represents. Representatives are elected 
every two years. The term begins on January 1st 
following the election. The salary is $1,000 a year 
with five cents per mile for traveling expenses to 
and from sessions. There are 108 representatives. 
They elect a Speaker, who acts as chairman of the 
House; his salary is $2,000. Vacancies during any 
term are filled by the Governor by appointment. 

Qualifications for Senators 

Senators must be 25 years of age, with other 
qualifications the same as Representatives. They 
are elected for four years; at the same salary as 
members of the House. Twenty-one and twenty- 
nine senators are elected in alternate general elec- 
tion years. The Lieutenant Governor of the state 
acts as the presiding officer of the Senate. The 
Governor makes appointments to fill vacancies 
occurring during the term of any senator. 

Equal Authority 

Each house opens its sessions with prayer; 
each chooses its own officers; judges qualifications 
of its own members; makes its own rules of pro- 
cedure. A majority constitutes a quorum. 

How Laws Pass 

Laws may originate in either house. A law 
(bill) must receive a majority vote of both houses; 
must be signed by the Speaker of the House, and 
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President of the Senate ;, must be presented to the 
Governor. If he signs, it is a law. If he refuses, 
it requires repassing by a two-thirds vote of both 
houses. If passed, it becomes effective on July 4th 
next after the date of passage. If a bill is passed 
during special session it becomes effective after 90 
days. All voting shall be done, "viva voce/' aloud 
in answer to roll call. The House of Representa- 
tives may impeach state officials, but the Senate 
must try impeachments. 

The Executive Department 

IV. The executive of the State of Iowa is the 
Governor, elected for a term of two years. He must 
be thirty years of age, must be two years a resi- 
dent of the state. The Lieutenant Governor must 
have the same qualifications as the Governor. 

The Governor's Powers 

The Governor is the commander-in-chief of 
the militia of the state; must see to the execution 
of laws passed by the General Assembly; may fill 
vacancies and make appointments to all offices not 
included in the constitution ; may convene the Gen- 
eral Assembly when he considers it necessary ; may 
adjourn the General Assembly when the two houses 
cannot agree upon the date of adjournment; may 
grant reprieves, commutations, pardons, remit fines 
and forfeitures on filing report with the General 
Assembly. 

Line of Succession 

In case of vacancy in the office of Gov- 
ernor, the succession shall be as follows : Lieuten- 
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ant Governor, President pro tempore of the Senate, 
Speaker of House of Representatives. 

The Judicial Department 

V. The Judicial Department is divided into 
(A) Supreme Court of the state, (B) District 
Courts, and Inferior Courts such as municipal and 
justice courts. 

. (A) The Supreme Court is a court of appeals 
in chancery and errors in law. It supervises all in- 
ferior judicial tribunals of the state. There are 
seven judges elected for a term of six years, on 
such succession that at least two are elected every 
two years. The oldest judge in office shall be chief 
justice. 

(B) The District Court is a court of law and 
equity, handling civil and criminal cases in their 
respective districts. They are the conservators of 
peace. They are elected for a term of four years 
by the districts, of which there are twenty-one. It 
is in authority over all inferior courts. 

Miscellaneous Topics 

VI.-IX. Articles six to nine deal in order with 
Militia, State Debts, Corporations, and Education 
School Lands. Each is important in its field, but 
cannot be reviewed in this compilation. 

How the Constitution May Be Amended 

X. Amendments may be proposed by either 
house; must pass a majority of both houses; must 
be left over and presented to the next General 
Assembly two years later ; if accepted by new legis- 
lature, they may present it to vote of the people. 
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New Constitution Convention 

In any year divisible by 10, the matter of 
holding a convention to revise the constitution may 
be presented to a vote of the people. 

XL Article eleven concerns eight miscellan- 
eous items of specific nature. 

Amendments 

Amendment of 1868 — the word "white" was 
stricken from several sections of the constitution. 

Amendment of 1880— The words "free white" 
were stricken from the qualifications for represen- 
tative. 

Amendment of 1882 — No manufacture or sale 
of intoxicating liquors, including ale, wine and beer. 

Amendment of 1884 — The date of the general 
election changed to the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November. (2) Authorizing a redis* 
tricting of judicial districts. (3) Grand jury must 
be not less than five nor more than fifteen. (4) 
Provides for the election of a county attorney in 
each county of the state. 

Amendment of 1904 — Adds the following to 
the list of state officers elected by the people : At- 
torney General, Supreme Court Judges. (2) 
Changing the date of the general election to even 
numbered years. (3) Changing the regular session 
of the General Assembly to odd numbered years. 
(4) Number of Senators limited to 50; Represen- 
tatives limited to 108 and apportioned by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Amendment 1908 — Rights of drainage through 
others' lands and condemnation of others' property 
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granted by the general assembly. 

Amendment 1916 — Date of general election 
changed to be held on the same date as the presi- 
dential election of the United States. 

Amendment 1921 — Entitling all citizens to vote 
regardless of sex. 



IOWA HISTORY IN BRIEF 

CHAPTER FORTY-TWO 

(From Iowa Official Register of 1921-22.) 

The name "State of Iowa" is the result of some 
interesting changes in the govermental history of 
the territory bearing that name. It is often claimed 
that the word "Iowa" was taken from the name 
of a tribe of Indians who had been and were still 
dwelling in that part when the first white man 
came, the "Ioway Indians"; but, it is more prob- 
able that it has been named for the Ioway River. 
The country was first referred to as a district, the 
"Ioway District" in 1836, while still a part of the 
Wisconsin Territory. Two years later it was or- 
ganized as an independent territory, the "Territory 
of Iowa." When it was admitted to the Union in 
1846 it became the "State of Iowa". 

The Iowa Territory, as part of the whole Miss- 
issippi Valley, was taken into formal possession by 
France in 1682, as a result of the Frenchmen Mar- 
quette and Joliet in 1673, and Hennepin in 1680. 
In 1762, France ceded the western half of this val- 
ley, including Iowa, to Spain, who retroceded it to 
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France in 1800. France ceded it to the United 
States in 1803, as a part of the Province of Louis- 
iana. 

Marquette and Joliet were the first explorers 
of the Iowa territory, going along the Iowa river 
as early as 1683. Beginning with the first year 
after its cession to the United States, explorers 
came quite frequently. The Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition went through western Iowa in 1801, Ze- 
bulon Pike explored the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi in 1805; and Albert Lea exploited the eastern 
part of the state in 1835. 

Iowa government began with the Louisiana 
Purchase in 1803. For two years it was under the 
government of the Indiana territory, as a part 
of the district of Louisiana. In 1805 the district 
of Louisiana was organized as the Territory of 
Louisiana, and in 1812 the Territory was reor- 
ganized as the Territory of Missouri. In 1821, the 
State of Missouri, then a part of the Territory of 
Missouri, was admitted to the Union, thus leaving 
Iowa a part of the unorganized territory of the 
United States without a constitutional status, in 
which condition it remained until 1834. From 1834 
to 1836 it was attached to the Michigan territory. 
When Wisconsin Territory was organized in 1836, 
it became a part thereof. 

In 1838 the Independent Territory of Iowa was 
established, on the 4th day of July. It then in- 
cluded a large part of the present state of Minne- 
sota, which remained as Iowa territory until 1849, 
when Minnesota Territory was organized, at which 
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time Iowa received its present boundaries. 

The territory of Iowa was the ancient abode 
of the Sac, Ioway, Dakota and Fox tribes of In- 
dians, and did not have any permanent settlers 
until 1833. The Indians refused permission to the 
white settlers to come in to mine and farm, and the 
United States protected their rights until 1832. 
The Blackhawk war resulted in letting white men 
in, for its conclusion in 1832 resulted in the cession 
of thousands of square miles of the eastern part of 
Iowa. During the next few years, practically the 
whole of Iowa territory was secured from them 
through treaties. 

The frontiersmen rushed in to farm and mine. 
The population increased very rapidly with the in- 
flux of prospectors and homeseekers from all parts 
of the Union. During the ten years from 1836 to 
1846 the increase in inhabitants was from 10,531 to 
102,388. 

Government was established among the early 
settlers by voluntary associations. They selected 
their own homes and began improving them, build- 
ing huts and clearing and breaking the ground. 
"Claim Associations" and "Land Clubs" were 
formed for the protection of their claims to the land 
they worked. These organizations were the only 
government they had and their proceedings were 
later recognized by the United States Government. 

The Act of Congress of 1838, entitled "An Act 
to Divide the Territory of Wisconsin and to Estab- 
lish the Territorial Government of Iowa," gave the 
Territory of Iowa its constitution. Until the for- 
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mation of the state in 1846, this constitution was 
its fundamental law. 

Iowa having separated from Wisconsin in 1838 
for want of sufficient courts for judicial relief, the 
question of applying for admission into the Union 
as a state was recommended as early as 1839. The 
first recommendation brought no result, and in 1840 
the question of calling a constitutional convention 
was voted on by the people. It was defeated by a 
large majority, as it was again in 1842 by those who 
most wished to avoid an increase in taxes. In 1844, 
however, the vote was in favor of a convention. 
Application for a state government was made. The 
question of boundaries, a result of the question of 
slavery, held back its admission as a state until 
1846, when on the 28th day of December it was 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with 
the thirteen original states. It was the sixteenth 
state so admitted. 

The first constitutional convention was con- 
vened at Iowa City, October 7, 1844. The consti- 
tution adopted by this convention was twice voted 
on and each time defeated in the year 1845. 

At a second constitutional convention at Iowa 
City, May 4, 1846, a constitution was adopted by 
the convention, which was adopted by the people 
at an election held on the 3rd day of August, 18 10, 
there being 9,462 votes cast "for the constitution, 
and 9,036 votes cast "against the constitution. 
This constitution was presented to congress in De- 
cember, 1846, and on the 28th of the same month an 
act was passed for the admission of Iowa into the 
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Union. 

A third constitutional convention was author- 
ized by the people by a majority of over 18,000 for 
the purpose of revising and amending the consti- 
tution. At the November election, 1856, delegates 
to the convention were elected; and the convention 
met at Iowa City in January, 1857. The constitu- 
tion adopted by this convention was adopted by the 
people at an election held on the 3rd day of August, 
1857, there being 40,311 votes "for the constitution," 
and 38,681 votes cast "against the constitution," 
and took effect by proclamation of the governor 
September 3, 1857. 

The constitution of Iowa has been amended 
six times since its adoption. 



IOWA FARM BUREAU 

CHAPTER FORTY-THREE 

For a great many years the agricultural people 
of this country had been casting about for an 
organization through which they could secure their 
just rights and deserts. Their efforts had not 
proved successful until the establishment of the 
first county farm bureaus in New York, Illinois 
and Iowa, some ten years ago. (1910-1914.) 

At that time progressive, far-seeing farmers 
realized that if they were to succeed in their busi- 
ness as other groups were succeeding in theirs, the 
farmers must band together in an organization 
which was not commercial in nature but rather to 
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take care of their interests in a social, educational 
and legislative way, similar to the work accom- 
plished by the Commercial Clubs of our larger 
towns and the Chambers of Commerce of our cities. 

The original county farm bureaus paid partic- 
ular attention to production and better methods of 
farming in general. This idea developed rapidly, 
spreading through these middle western states 
until in 1915 the county farm bureaus were becom- 
ing numerous, though they were not called by that 
name. 

The department of agriculture and the various 
extension departments of the state colleges recog- 
nized the work which these various organizations 
were accomplishing for the individual farmers, for 
they could not be reached in any other manner. 
It was taking the knowledge from the class room 
and laboratories, by the county agents, directly 
out to the men and women on the farms. 

The entrance of this country into the war 
hastened the state and national organization of 
these state and county associations. In the follow- 
ing year or 1917 the work was named and recog- 
nized as the county farm bureaus. 

In 1918 the various farm bureaus of Iowa sent 
representatives to Ames and organized the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation. Other mid-western states 
followed suit the same year and early in 1919. So, 
late in the fall of 1919, about twenty represen- 
tatives of state federations .met in Chicago and 
formed the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
with James R. Howard, then president of the Iowa 
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Farm Bureau Federation, as their national presi- 
dent. These states then had considerable less than 
a half million paid-up members. 

The second annual meeting was held in Indian- 
apolis in December, with an attendance of forty 
state representatives, with practically a million 
paid-up members. 

During the year 1920-1921 the county agent 
farm bureau work spread all over the United States 
until at this time there is only one state in the 
Union which does not have a state organization. 
At this writing there are about a million and a halt 
farmers affiliated with the various county and state 
farm bureaus. 

The power of the Farm Bureau Federation has 
been felt in state and national politics, particularly 
at Washington by the organization of the famous 
Farm Bloc. 

The purpose of the farm bureau is three fold 
— social, educational and economic. During the 
first three years of the working of the farm bureau, 
better farms and better farming was its principal 
work, but during the last three years the majoh 
attention has been given to the three great prob- 
lems of the farmer — finance, co-operative marketing' 
and transportation. 

The farm bureau to the farmer means to him 
what the Chamber of Commerce means to the bus- 
iness man, and the labor union to the working man. 

The farm bureau through its three fold work 
takes care of the activities of the farmer, the far- 
mer's wife and the farm children. Most of the 
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farming counties in the agricultural section of the 
United States have county agents. A great many 
employ home demonstration agents, and a small 
percentage have club leaders. Thus we find the 
farmer and his family taken care of in a social, edu- 
cational and economic way so as to meet the needs 
of the entire family. 

If the farm bureau would have a motto, it 
would be "Efficient and constructive work." 
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CHAPTER FORTY-FOUR 

The Federal Building 

The United States has so much business in 
Sioux City that one of the finest buildings in the 
city was built here by the treasury department 
years ago at Sixth and Douglas streets. Although 
it is properly the Federal building, it is commonly 
known as the "Post Office" building. The reason 
for this is that the Post Office department in Sioux 
City occupies the entire first floor of the building. 

United States Offices Here 

The second and third floors of the Federal 
building are occupied by United States officials 
engaged in numerous occupations for the govern- 
ment. The second floor furnishes the offices for 
the U. S. Engineers, Railway Mail Service officials, 
Weather Bureau officials and Surveyor of Cus- 
toms. The third floor accomodates the U. S. Dis- 
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trict Attorney, U. S. Marshal, Clerk of Courts, 
Judges' Chambers, and Court Room of the Federal 
Court. 

A First Class Post Office 

The Sioux City Post Office became a first class 
post office June 1, 1915. The exact total business 
for 1921 was $653,921. This total includes the sale 
of postage stamps and bulk postage only. The 
money order business is not included in this 
amount. 

Its Employees 

The post office employs over 140 persons as 
clerks, carriers and other employees. There are 
61 city carriers, 3 rural carriers and 2 parcel post 
carriers, to supply the people within the jurisdiction 
of the main office. 

Other Post Offices 

There are three other postal stations: 

Leeds post office has two clerks, one local car- 
rier and two rural carriers. 

Morningside post office has two clerks and 
nine carriers. 

Stock Yards post office has one clerk. 

Sub-stations or Contract Stations 

The main office has three sub-stations which 
accept mail and parcels post, issue money orders, 
and sell postage. Station No. 1 at Singer's store 
in Greenville; Station No. 2 at Davidson's store, 
and Station No. 3 at Court Street Pharmacy, 2416 
Court street, Station No. 4 at Riverside, Hallorhan 
Drug Store. 
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Civil Service 

All post office employees are required to take 
examinations under the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission before being eligible. 

Congressional Representatives 

The Federal government is further represented 
in Sioux City by the representative from the Elev- 
enth Congressional district of the State of Iowa. 
Iowa is entitled to eleven members in the House of 
Representatives in the Capitol at Washington. 
The State is entitled also to two members in the 
United States Senate to be elected at large in the 
State. These senators and representatives pre- 
sent the interests of their constituents in matters 
which are of national importance. Whenever 
Congress passes a law already covered by a state 
law, the state law is cancelled as long as the na- 
tional law is in existence. 

The Eleventh Congressional district includes 
thirteen counties in the northwest portion of the 
State: Lyon, Osceola, Dickinson, Sioux, O'Brien, 
Clay, Plymouth, Cherokee, Buena Vista, Wood- 
bury, Ida, Sac, and Monona. 

Weather Bureau 

The weather bureau is managed by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture with the central office 
at Washington, D. C. There are twelve forecast 
centers in the United States, Chicago being the 
one which serves Sioux City. The Sioux City sta- 
tion receives reports from sixty different stations 
and from those reports prepares the daily chart jof 
high and low pressure areas over the country. The 
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report sent to Washington from Sioux City con- 
cerns the observations made by the local weather 
forecaster. The instruments in the local office con- 
cern the direction and velocity of winds, the tem- 
perature, the atmospheric pressure, the state of the 
weather, the action of clouds, the amount of rain 
or snow, and other technical reports. The report 
as given out in the Sioux City daily papers is usual- 
ly sent out from the Chicago forecast center. Ob- 
servations are made at the local station at 6:40 
a. m. and 6:40 p. m. the year round. 



CITY PLANNING COMMISSION 

CHAPTER FORTY-FIVE 

A City Planning Commission, to consist of 
twenty-one members, each holding office for seven 
years, was created by the City Council of Sioux 
City in 1917. Each year three members are ap- 
pointed for seven years to take the place of the 
three whose terms expire. Other appointments are 
made from time to time to fill vacancies. Appoint- 
ments are made from eligibles suggested to the 
mayor. 

The commission investigates reports on its 
own initiative, or as called upon by the council, with 
reference to matters relating to the acquisition, 
growth, development, improvement, betterment 
and beautification of the city's parks and recrea- 
tion grounds, the platting of additions, the location 
and design of public buildings, and other struc- 
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tures ; reports with reference to housing conditions, 
transportation, terminal and industrial facilities, 
and the zoning and districting of the city for 
various civic purposes, having in view at all times 
the health, comfort and convenience of the city and 
its inhabitants, and the development of the city in 
harmony with a comprehensive plan carefully for- 
mulated and adopted. 

It is thus evident that the duties of the com- 
mission shall end with the formulation and adop- 
tion of policies and plans with reference to the mat- 
ters enumerated. The method and the manner of 
putting into effect the policies and plans thus 
adopted are therefore to be left entirely to the 
proper officers of the city government. 

All sessions are open to the public and any 
citizen is entitled to be heard on the subject under 
consideration. Delegations from other civic organ- 
izations are especially invited to meet with the 
commission for the consideration of matters com- 
ing within its jurisdiction. Meetings are held on 
alternate Fridays. 

For the purpose of dividing up the work of the 
commission, the following standing committees are 
created : 

A. Committee on Railroad Transportation, 
Terminals and Facilities; including depots, via- 
ducts and grade crossings. 

B. Committee on Parks and Playgrounds; in- 
cluding their location, acquisition and development. 

C. Committee on Streets and Boulevards; in- 
cluding the planning of a complete system of streets 
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and boulevards, plats of additions, street conges- 
tion, street lighting, street parkings, transit, bill- 
boards and awnings. 

D. Committee on Waterways and Drainage; 
including improvement of river and creek condi- 
tions and storm water sewer system. 

E. Committee on Zoning and Districting; in- 
cluding the preparation of a plan dividing the city 
into districts and redistricting the use, height and 
area of buildings in these districts. 

F. Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds; including semi-public buildings, civic 
centers and municipal art. 

G. Committee on Public Health and Con- 
venience; including markets, wholesale and retail; 
housing conditions, comfort stations and garbage 
disposal. 

H. Committee on Legislation and Finance; 
including the securing of necessary legislation and 
the formulation of plans for financing improve- 
ments recommended. 

In addition to the standing committees, the 
commission has an executive committee, composed 
of the chairman and secretary of the commission 
and the chairmen of each of the several standing 
committees. 

(Through unavoidable circumstances this chap- 
ter missed its proper location in this volume. It 
should be Chapter 26A.)— S. O. R. 
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DONT'S" FROM THE NEW TRAFFIC 

ORDINANCE 



DON'T PARK anywhere within fifteen (15) 
feet of a fire hydrant 

DON'T PARK, in front of the entrance to any 
theatre or moving picture house. 

DON'T PARK a truck anywhere, except par- 
allel with the right hand curb. 

DON'T PARK any vehicle in the city, unless 
it bears a proper registry number. 

DON'T PARK longer than thirty minutes on 
Fourth Street, between the Viaduct and Water 
Street. 

DON'T PARK on any bridge or viaduct in the 
city. 

DON'T PARK any car on any street where 
there is a street car track, except parallel with the 
curb and allow at least two feet between the frofit 
of your car and the car ahead of you. 

DON'T fail to park cars at an angle of forty- 
five (45) degrees to the curb, on all streets where 
there are no street car tracks and where parking 
is not otherwise restricted. 

DON'T fail to observe parking lines where the 
same are plainly marked. 

DON'T use the streets for the purpose of stor- 
ing cars. 
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DON'T PARK your car any place where it 
will interfere with traffic. (This means both streets 
and alleys.) 

DON'T fail to have two white lights in front 
and one red light in the rear, while running. 

DON'T run with muffler or cut-out open — at- 
tract public attention to your car some other way. 

DON'T let your car throw smoke. 

DON'T fail to stop and assist any person in- 
jured by your car. It is a penitentiary offense if 
you do not. 

DON'T fail to report any collision or accident 
to the police station at once, giving full informa- 
tion. 

DON'T pass a street car going in the same di- 
rection on the LEFT side, and don't pass an auto- 
mobile running in the same direction on the 
RIGHT side. 

DON'T forget that where no traffic officer is 
stationed, the car approaching you upon the right, 
has the right-of-way over you. 

DON'T forget that ambulances, police, fire de- 
partment or traffic emergency vehicles have an 
absolute RIGHT-OF-WAY over you. 

DON'T forget that it is an indictable offense 
to drive a car while under the influence of intoxi- 
cating liquor. 

DON'T pass a street car which has stopped 
to take on or discharge passengers on your side of 
the street. 

DON'T drive your car over Safety Zones. 

DON'T cut corners on intersections. 
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DON'T turn to the left on emerging from any 
alley. 

DON'T drive across streets at alley intersec- 
tions. 

DON'T drive faster than fifteen (15) miles 
per hour in the business portion of the city, nor 
more than twenty (20) miles per hour outside of 
such district, nor pass a school or hospital faster 
than fifteen (15) miles per hour. 

DON'T turn or stop your car without making 
some visible signal, indicating your intention. 

DON'T drive through a funeral or other pro- 
cession. 

DON'T ride bicycles on sidewalks, except 
where streets between curbs are impassable. 

DON'T drive a tractor on any paved street 
with cleats or lugs on the wheels. 

DON'T drive any automobile truck with a load 
in excess of five (5) tons on any paved street in 
the city. If you have a heavier load to transport, 
you must obtain a special permit from the Com- 
missioner of Public Safety. 

DON'T leave any horse unbridled or unat- 
tended, unless tied or secured. 

DON'T fail to stop and park at the nearest 
curb when you see or hear any fire apparatus ap- 
proaching you. 

DON'T fail to appear before the Police Judge 
if you find a tag on your car. It means that you 
have violated some traffic ordinance. 

DON'T turn to the left on the following inter- 
sections: Fourth and Pierce, Fourth and Nebraska 
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and Fourth and Jackson Streets. (Don't forget 
this.) 

DON'T forget to obey the signals of the traf- 
fic officer. If he uses a whistle, one blast means 
that traffic may go EAST and WEST; two blasts 
for traffic to go NORTH and SOUTH. 

DON'T let children under fifteen (15) years 
of age drive motor cars. 

APPENDIX "B" 
CARD OF INSTRUCTIONS FOR VOTERS 

Give your name and place of residence to the 
Judges of Election, one of whom shall announce 
the same in a loud and distinct tone of voice. If 
you are duly registered, you will receive from one 
of the judges an official ballot, on the back of 
which the initials of such judge are endorsed. 

Having obtained a ballot, retire at once alone 
to one of the voting booths and mark your ballot 
as hereinafter stated, and fold it so as to conceal the 
marks and expose the official endorsement on the 
back and deliver it to one of the judges. 

If, in marking, you spoil the ballot, deliver it 
to the judge and he will give you another, and if 
that be spoiled, deliver that also to the judge and 
he will give you a third one. But if you bpoil that 
you cannot obtain another. 

You shall not remain in the voting booth mpre 
than five minutes, and you must leave the polling 
place as soon as you have voted. 

If, after you receive a ballot, you decide not to 
vote, you" must surrender the oallot to the Judges 
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of Election. A refusal to do so will subject you 
to arrest and imprisonment. 

Manner of Marking the Ballot 

There is but ONE METHOD, viz : 

By marking a cross (X) in the square opposite 
to the left of the name of each candidate for whom 
you wish to vote, thus [X]. 

For Mayor: Vote for ONE candidate. 

For Councilmen: Vote for FOUR cand : dates. 

If you vote for more than one candidate for 
Mayor, or for more than four candidates for coun- 
cilman, your vote will be thrown out, and will not 
be counted. 

Do not scratch out any name on the b.iliot. 

In making the cross, the lines should be nude 
to cross each other inside the square. 

No improperly marked ballot will be counted. 

If you cannot read the English language, or 
because of any physical disability are unable to 
mark your ballot, make known the fact to the 
judges. You will then be sworn to the truth of 
your statement, and two of the election officers, 
designated by the judges, will enter the voting 
booth with you, and shall mark the ballot for you 
as you may direct. 

Intoxication will not be regarded as a physical 
disability, and if you are intoxicated no assistance 
in marking your ballot will be given. 

Any erasures or identification marks, or other- 
wise spoiling or defacing a ballot will render it in- 
valid. Hence, if you have marked a cross in a 
square which you did not intend to mark, or have 
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by accident or mistake made any mark, blot or in 
any way defaced, soiled or torn the ballot, return 
it to the judges and obtain another, as above di- 
rected. 

Do not write your name on the ballot, or 
put any mark or sign upon it by which it can be 
identified as the ballot which you have voted. 

All ballots voted must be obtained from the 
judges. None other can be used. 

APPENDIX "C" 

WHAT YOU SEE IN STONE PARK 

Some residents at Stone Park zoo: 

Seven Buffalo, four white tailed deer, one fal- 
low deer, five goats, two peccary, four squirrel, four 
bears, ten monkeys, one prairie dog, two timber 
wolves, three red foxes, nine raccoons, seven elks, 
one European deer, two sheep, three -zebu cattle, 
two badgers, one catamount, thirty-six rabbits, 
three alligators, two guinea pigs, two coyotes, two 
silver foxes, five owls, four hawks, one African 
goose, two Canadian brants, six Muscovy ducks, 
two pea fowl, four pigeons, two eagles, five Cana- 
dian geese, eighteen mallard ducks, two turkeys, 
six bantam chicks, one crow. 

APPENDIX "D" 

THE BUILDING CODE OUTLINE 

For details consult the building code which 

may be had at the office of the building inspector. 

For duties of the building inspector and his 
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assistants see the chapter on Public Safety. 

All buildings erected in Sioux City must be 
approved by the sanitary inspector and a permit 
must be issued to the owner by the building inspec- 
tor. 

The city is divided into three districts; one in 
which only fireproof new construction will be per- 
mitted; a second in which special restrictions are 
enforced to meet the requirements of the fire limits 
— the second includes all of the first; and a third 
which includes all the residential district not in- 
cluded in the first two. 

In the residential district no frame garage or 
business building may be built larger than with 
floor space of 600 square feet. No store or public 
garage (larger than for three cars, may be built in 
the residential district except by consent of 60 per 
cent of the property owners on the two nearest 
cross streets. 

The code specifies the types of buildings to be 
constructed. 

It regulates encroachments upon the public 
streets. 

It indicates fire precautions in construction. 

It specifies type of plastering and partitions. 

It regulates installation of smoke pipes and 
heating plants. 

It gives requirements of construction ma- 
terials. 

It limits design, type and erection of build- 
ings. 

It gives rules for places of public assembly. 
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It regulates construction of dwellings, in ac- 
cord with the state housing law. 

It gives requirements of stairways, exits and 
halls. 

It states elevator regulations. 

It specifies rules for erection of signs and bill- 
boards. 

It provides penalties for violation. 

APPENDIX "E" 

SIOUX CITY STREETS 

"Streets" run north and south unless the street 
is designated by a number, such as 4th street, 98th, 
46th. 

"Avenues" run east and west. 

Streets and avenues not running across the 
whole town are marked (-X). 

North of 1st street the numbers run from 1st 
to 46th street. 

South of 1st street the north and south streets 
are prefixed "South." 
House Numbers 

Aided by Perry creek, Main street, which is 
. near the middle of the city, divides the east and 
west house numbers. 

First street, running across the whole city, 
divides the north and south house numbers. 
Example 

710 W. 7th street, would be in the seventh 
block west of Perry creek. 

125 S. Rustin street would be in the first block 
south of 1st street. 
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East of Main street or north of 1st street are 
as follows: 514 20th street, or 600 Rustin street. 

Leeds streets and Riverside streets do not con- 
form to the regular numbering. 

This street list will help locate "unknown" 
streets on any complete city map: 

On West Side— Running North and South to City 
Limits, Taken from Left to Right — Riverside 



Beck-X 


Metropolitan 


Boies 


Hanford-X 


Roosevelt 


Nash 


Fairbanks 


McKinley 


Riverside Blvd. 


Dewey 


Bryan 






West Sicte— Regular 


Dartmouth 


Amanda 


Fawcett 


Exeter 


Panama-X 


Leonard-X 


Fairfield 


Berry 


Judd 


Grosvenor 


Campbell 


Dorman-X 


Wadsworth 


Harris 


Collins 


Kellogg: 


Waugh 


John 


Everett 


Blair-X 


Wood-X 


Jermyn 


Colon 


Turner 


Kensington 


Davis 


Helmer 


Hall 


Prescott 


Allan 


Alaska-X 


Casselman 


West 


Central- 


-North and South 


to City Limits 


West 


Sparks-X 


Grandview Bv< 


Ross 


Main 


Douglas 


George 


Grace-X 


Pierce 


Rebecca 


Sioux-X 


Nebraska 


Isabella 


Market-X 


Jackson 


Myrtle 


McDonald-X 


Jones 


Center 


Bluff -X 


Jennings 


Panoah-X 


Summit-X 


Virginia 


Geneva-X 


Perry-X 


Court 


Otoe 


Kansas-X 


Iowa 


Hamilton-X 


Park-X 


WaH 


Silver-X 


Water-X 


Howard 


Omaha 


Pearl-X 


Clark 


Cook 
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East — North and South to City Limits 



Clark 

Lafayette 

Steuben 

Morgan 

Taft-X 

Chambers 

Prospect 

Pavonia 

Adel-X 

Division 

Fowler 

Missouri-X 

College 

Plymouth-X 

Westcott 

Dubuque-X 

Pacific-X 

Linn 

Rock-X 



Fairmont 

Prairle-X 

Irene 

Rustin 

Helen 

Alice 

Cecelia 

Logan-X 

Paxton 

Cornelia 

Glass 

Sioux Trail X 

Martha 

St. Mary's 

Newton 

Mulberry 

Peavey-X 

St. Aubin 

Royce 



Patterson 
Cleveland 

S. Nicollet 

Hennepin 

S. Clinton-X 

S. Henry-X 

Lakeport 

Palmetto 

Cedar 

Lemon 

S. Pomegranite 

Cypress 

Maple 

Olive-X 

Magnolia 

Oleander 

Lyon 

Roswell-X 

Sherman-X 



Avenues Above 1st Street (From 1st to 46th are 

called "Streets") 

"E. 2nd" means next to E. 2nd street. 



Walnut Ave., E 2nd 

W. Riverside, W 3rd 

W. Palmer, W. 6 th 

Villa, Part W. 7th 

Eden 

Jandt 

Darling, E. 9th 

Earl, Riverside 

Janet 



W. Edmunds 

N. 16th 
W. Cottage, W. 7th 
Bruner, Riverside 
Florence, Riverside 
Extra, W. 25 th 
Hornick, Riverside 
Paul, Riverside 
Wright, Riverside 



Goldie, Riverside 
W. Jim, W. 29th 
W. Willis. W. 29th 
W. Lunah, W. 30th 
W. Canal, W. 34th 
W. Oliver, W. 36th 
Leeds avenues are 
not listed. 



Avenues South of 1st Street 



W. Highland, near Chicago 

W. 12th Dodge 

W. Home, W. 1st Marshall 

Grand, East 8. C. Jay 

Dace Indiana 

Euclid-X Macome 

Leech Stone 

Washington Ridge 



Vine 

Swift-X 

Peters 

Laurel 

Valley Lane-X 

Averys Path-X 

Linden Way-X 

Davis 
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• 

Qarretson 


M'Side Boul.-X 


Glenn 


Orleans 


Fifth 


Bushnell 


Morningside Ave. 


Sixth 


Myers 


Third 


Seventh 


Seger 


Fourth 


Larimer-X 


Loraine 



APPENDIX "F" 

SOME SIGHTS WORTH SEEING IN 

SIOUX CITY 

In a recent contest for the best list of places 
in Sioux City most worth seeing, the following 
places were the ones mentioned most frequently 
by the contestants: 

1. The Council Oak Tree, which is said to be 
1,150 years old. It was used by the Indians as 
their meeting ground. It is located at Riverside in 
the grounds of the Riverside Boat Club. 

2. Court House at Seventh and Douglas 
streets. Built in unique design; cost $900,000. 

3. Floyd Monument, erected to the honor of 
Sergeant Floyd, who died near that place in 1804 
while a member of the Lewis and Clark expedition. 
It is one mile south of the tuberculosis hospital on 
the Sergeants Bluff road. 

4. Grand View park and the city reservoir at 
Twenty-fourth and Douglas streets. 

5. The Sioux City High School building at 
Twelfth and Nebraska. 

6. Morningside College and grounds in Morn- 
ingside. 

7. Packing houses at Floyd and Missouri 
rivers. 

8. The public library at Sixth and Jackson. 
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9. Prospect Hill, at foot of Bluff street, over- 
looking three states. 

10. Stock yards at Chambers street and Floyd 
river. 

11 Stone Park (800 acres) at northwest cor- 
ner of city limits. Reached by Stone Park boule- 
vard, turning left at Twenty-seventh and Pierce 
streets, or by Military Road, turning right just be- 
fore reaching the Milwaukee tracks in Riverside. 

APPENDIX "G" 

OFFICE BUILDINGS 

Bay State Bldg., 1109 4th. 
Brown Blk., se 4th and Nebraska. 
Commercial Blk., 505 Pierce. 
Davidson Auto Blk., nw 6th and Nebraska. 
Davidson Block, ne 6th and Pierce. 
Dott-Swan Bldg., 409-11 5th. 
Grain Exchange, 7th and Pierce. 
Farmers Loan & Trust, sw 4th and Nebraska. 
Frances Blk., ne 5th and Pierce. 
Iowa Bldg., sw 5th and Pierce. 
Lytic Blk., nw 5th and Nebraska. 
Magoun Bldg., 405 Douglas. 
Masonic Bldg., ne 5th and Douglas. 
Metropolitan Bldg., ne 4th and Jackson. 
Motor Mart, 516 Nebraska. 
Northwestern Bank Bldg., 4th and Pierce. 
Princess Bldg., 408-10 Jackson. 
Richardson (New) Bldg., sw 5th and Ne- 
braska. 
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Schulein Bik., 506 4th. 

Security Bldg., nw 4th and Nebraska. 

Swasey Bldg., 827 4th. 

Trimble Bik., nw 6th and Pierce. 

United Bank Bldg., nw 5th and Jackson. 

Warnock Bldg., nw 7th and Douglas. 

Webster Bldg., sw 5th and Jackson. 

Wright Bldg., 413-15 Nebraska. 

APPENDIX "H" 

STATE SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTIONS 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Johnson 
county. 

State Agricultural School, Ames, Story county. 

State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Black- 
hawk county. 

College for the Blind, Vinton, Benton county. 

College for Deaf and Dumb, Council Bluffs, Pot- 
tawattamie county. 

Soldier's Home, Marshalltown, Marshall county. 

Soldier's Orphan's Home, Davenport, Scott 
county. 

Boys' Industrial School, Eldora, Hardin 
county. 

Girls' Industrial School, Mitchellville, Polk 
county. 

State Hospital, Mt. Pleasant, Henry county. 

State Hospital, Independence, - Buchanan 
county. 

State Hospital, Clarinda, Page county. 

State Hospital, Cherokee, Cherokee county. 

Hospital for Inebriates, Knoxville, Marion 
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county. 

State Reformatory, Anamosa, Jones county. 

State Penitentiary, Fort Madison, Lee county. 

School for Feeble Minded, Glenwood, Mills 
county. 

Tuberculosis Sanitarium, Oakdale, Johnson 
county. 

(See Iowa Map in this volume) 

APPENDIX "I" 

CLASSIFICATION OF CITIES 

List of cities of the First Class (having a pop- 
ulation of 15,000 or over): Burlington, 24,057; 
Cedar Rapids, 45,566; Clinton, 24,151; Council 
Bluffs, 36,162; Davenport, 56,727; Des Moines, 
126,468; Dubuque, 39,141; Fort Dodge, 19,347; 
Marshalltown, 15,731; Mason City, 20,065; Musca- 
tine, 16,068; Ottumwa, 23,003; Sioux City, 71,288; 
Waterloo, 36,230. 

List of cities acting under commission plan 
of government: Burlington, Cedar Rapids, Des 
Moines, Fort Dodge, Keokuk (14,423), Marshall- 
town, Mason City, Ottumwa, Sioux City. 

Cities and towns acting under special charter: 
Camanche (610), Davenport, Glenwood (3,862), 
Muscatine, Wapello (1,480). 

Cities acting under a city manager plan of 
government: Clarinda (4,511), Grinnell (5,362), 
Dubuque, Iowa Falls (3,954), Manchester (3,111), 
New Hampton (2,539), Sac City (2,630), Webster 
City (5,657). 
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APPENDIX "J 



OFFICERS OF OUR CITY 



CITY COUNCIL 

(Keep this up* to date) 



Post of Duty 

Mayor, Public Affairs 
Accts. and Finances 
Public Safety 
Streets, Impvts. 
Parks, Property 



Incumbent, 1923 

City Hall W. M. Short 

J. C. Headington 
T. L. Taggart 
E. O. Wesley 
P. G. Dalton 



1924 



192S 



City Hall 
City Hall 
City Hall 
City Hall 



City Clerk 
City Solicitor 
Asst. Solicitor 
Health Officer 
Bacteriologist 



PUBLIC AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT 

City Hall F. A. Garnsey 
F. H. Free 
S. G. Pickus 
M. A. Helfgott 
W. D. Hayes 



City Hall 



ACCOUNTS AND FINANCES DEPARTMENT 

City Auditor City Hall W. E. True 

City Treasurer City Hall C. A. Carlson 

Assessor Davidson Bldg. J. W. Gray 



PUBLIC SAFETY DEPARTMENT 



Chief of Police 
Chief Detectives 
Fire Chief 
Police Judge 
Police Clerk 
Building Inspector 



Station 

Station 

Station No. 1 

City Hall 
City Hall 



J. F. Shanley 
G. A. Danielson 
G. M. Kellogg 
C. W. Goltz 
J. E. Foerster 
F. E. Colby 



STREETS AND PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 



City Engineer 



City Hall Leo Hintgen 



PARKS AND PUBLIC PROPERTY 

Supt. Water Works City Hall Phil Carlin 

Supt. Parks City Hall J. C. Barton 

Eng. Pumping St'n., Main — W. 6th J. E. Doolittle 

CITY LIBRARIAN Pub. Library C. W. Sumner 

SCHOOL OFFICERS 

Geo. H. Bliven 
F. A. McCornack 
F. A. Seeman 
F. H. Walcott 
L. C. Elkins 
S. N. Fulton 
Mrs. H. E. Rollins 



Board of Education 



SCHOOL OFFICERS (Continued) 



i of Duty 

of Schools 

ant 

School Prin. 

ary of Board 



Incumbent, 1923 

City Hall M. G. Clark 

City Hall R. L. Hamilton 

High School A. G. Heitman 

City Hall H. C. Roberta 



1924 



1921 



COUNTY OFFICERS 



Board of Supervisors « 



uditor 

erk of Court 

reasurer 

ecorder 

:torney 

leriff 

igineer 

ipt of Schools 

>roner 

3 of Peace 

3 of Peace 

tion Officer 



Court House 
Court House 
Court House 
Court House 

Court House 
Court House 
Court House 



A. B. Erickson 
R. J. Anderson 
F. E. Carrington 
H. J. Phillips 
J. F. Lord 

W. M. Pritchard 
J. A. Johnson 
W. L. Sedgwick 

F. A. Rogers 
O. T. Naglestad 
Paul T. Beardsley 

G. F. Games 
J. H. Robbins 
Charles Lockie 
Carl W. Sass 
C. H. Orpin 



STATE OFFICERS 



ior 

Governor 
Auditor 
Treasurer 
iry of State 
ey General 
Public Instr'n 
r, 32nd Dist. 

58 th Dist. 

58 th Dist. 



Des Moines 
Des Moines 
Des Moines 
Des Moines 
Des Moines 
Des Moines 
Des Moines 



W. E. Kendall 
John Hammill 
G. C. Haynes 
W. J. Burbank 
W. C. Ramsay 
B. J. Gibson 
P. E. McClenahan 
B. M. Stoddard 
F. C. Lake 
L. B. Forsling 



UNITED STATES OFFICERS 

issman, 11th District 

>rs at Large from Iowa 



{ 



ister 

er Forecaster 

Marshal 

Mail Service 



Post Office 
Fed. Bldg. 
Fed. Bldg. 
Fed. Bldg. 



W. D. Boies 
A. B. Cummins 
W. S. Kenyon 

W. H. Jones 
G. K. Greening 
Fred Davis 
J. S. Humphrey 



SIOUX CITY AND ITS 
GOVERNMENT 

LIST OF CHAPTERS AND APPENDIX 

Chapter No. Page 

1. Our Public Business 8- 6 

2. Understand How You Are Governed 7-14 

8. Kinds of City Government 14- 20 

4. Sioux City's Government 21- 28 

6. Elections 29- 33 

6. Department of Public Affairs 34- 38 

7. Accounts and Finances 38- 42 

8. Department of Public Safety 43- 47 

9. Streets and Public Improvements 47- 52 

10. Parks and Public Property 53- 57 

11. The Council's Business 57- 64 

12. Enactment of Ordinances 64- 69 

13. Our Taxes 70- 78 

14. Income and Expenditures 79- 84 

16. City Divisions 86- 91 

16. City Boundaries; Property Locations 91- 94 

17. Civil Service Commission 94- 96 

18. Police Department 97-100 

19. Fire Department 101-104 

20. Our Public Health 105-111 

21. City Waterworks 112-116 

22. The City Parks 117-123 

23. The Public Library 124-128 

24. The Public Schools 129-134 

25. The School Organization 135-143 

26. The Chamber of Commerce 143-148 

27. Sioux City Industries 148-152 

28. Sioux City Institutions 153-160 

29. Miscellaneous Facts 160-161 

30. Stories of Early Sioux City 162-173 

31. The County Organization 173-181 

32. The County Officials 181-188 

33. Police and Municipal Courts 189-191 

34. Justice Courts 191-193 

35. The District Court 193-194 

36. The Juvenile Court * 194-195 



37. The Supreme Court of Iowa 195-196 

38. Naturalization 196-200 

39. Iowa — A Great State 200-202 

40. Our State Officials 202-209 

41. Iowa State Constitution 209-215 

42. Iowa History in Brief 215-219 

43. Iowa Farm Bureau 219-222 

44. Federal Government 222-225 

45. City Planning Commission 225-227 

APPENDIX 

"A" — "Don'ts" From the New Traffic Ordinance 228-231 

"B" — Card of Instructions for Voters 231-233 

"C"— What You See in Stone Park 233 

"D"— The Building Code Outline 233-235 

"E" — Sioux City Streets 235-288 

"F" — Some Sights Worth Seeing in Sioux City. . 238-239 

"G" — Office Buildings 239-240 

"H" — State Schools and Institutions 240-241 

"I" — Classification of Cities 241 

"J" — Officers of Our City 242 

City Council 242 

School Officers 242-248 

County Officers 243 

State Officers 243 

United States Officers 243 

Inserts — 

Sioux City Business Section, opposite.... 16 

City Precincts Chart, opposite 88 

On the Sioux River, opposite 160 

Council Oak Tree, opposite 160 

Sioux City Boat Club, opposite 160 

Our New Industry, opposite 160 

City Y. M. C. A., opposite 161 

Sioux City High School, opposite 161 

Sioux City Auditorium, opposite 161 

First M. E. Church, opposite 161 

First National Bank, opposite 161 

Sioux City Now, opposite 176 

Sioux City Stock Yards District, opposite.. 176 

Morningside College Buildings, opposite.. 177 

Sioux City in 1857, opposite 177 

The Country Club, opposite 177 

Map of Iowa, opposite 208 
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